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wea) MONGST the able 
=; men who at the 
present time aid 
with their experi- 
ence, their counsel, 
and their advice 
our Inspector- 
General of Forti- 
fications, and 
through him our 
Secretary of State 
for War, and through the Secretary of State 
for War the Ministry of the day, is to be 
found the author of the work on “ Fortifica- 
tion”* from which the foregoing extract has 
been made, and it reflects in a measure not 
inconsiderable the tone which pervades the 
whole work, which is a work of great power, 
of great research, of careful balance between 
advantages and disadvantages, and is wholly 
distinct in style to any other work ‘on this 
subject with which we are acquainted. But 
more than this, it has been presented to the 
public at a most appropriate period—a period 
of profound peace, when matters of this kind 
can be calmly weighed and criticised, and the 
difference between right and wrong is more 
likely to be correctly determined than can 
ever be the case in the time of feverish 
excitement and semi-panic to which civilised 
nations are generally prone when war seems 
(mminent, 
_ it may perhaps be thought that such a sub- 
ject is hardly within the proper scope of an 
architectural journal; but at all events the 
author of the work thinks otherwise, since 
he has laid his book before us for review ; 
and as a matter of fact, the] fortifica- 
tion of our empire must always be a matter 
of the deepest concern to every one of the 
four classes of the readers {for whom our 
journal is especially published, and must be 
intimately connected with their prosperity. 
We have to fortify both the land and the sea, 
we have to build forts as well as ships; we 
have to consider, not merely as a matter of 
what is best for success, but also what is 
best for our national purse, the materials of 
which those fortifications shall be made. We 
" ‘Fortification, its past achievements, recent de- 


velopment, and future progress." ByjMajor G, Syden- 


ham Clarke, C.M.G Ro 
p™ +» Royal Engineers. London: John 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 





the above-mentioned and other classes of the 
community, but to do our duty also to the 
children who have left the nest but prefer to 
cling to empire, and to strengthen instead of 
snap the cords which connect them still 
with the old country. 
It is the due selection of the materials of 
which these fortifications should be made 
which influences the expense which has to be 
incurred, and the first item of national fortifi- 
cation is men. We will, however, assume, 
and not enter into any argument on such a 
point, that our nation has a sufficiently 
numerous population, and we hope (not 
perhaps with absolute confidence) that the 
organisation of that population for war 
justifies the idea that a sufficient proportion 
of men, t.e., trained men, would be able to 
turn out and take their share in the fortifica- 
tion of the country whenever its integrity is 
menaced and its existence threatened. 
It is from a point of view almost as: broad 
as that above indicated that Major G. 8. 
Clarke, of the Royal Engineers, treats the 
subject of fortification. He commences his 
work by giving a résumé of such compara- 
tively recent sieges and other operations of 
modern war as bear on the question of what 
is best to be done at the present time. 
He then measures the respective influences on 
design which ought to be the natural conse- 
quence of improvements in modern weapons 
of offence. The general requirements of 
modern fortification naturally follow on the 
consideration of modern weapons. He next 
shows how futile it is to presume that any 
conclusions of the slightest value about coast 
defence can be arrived at without a thorough 
study of the naval architecture and general 
arrangements of the war-ships of possible 
enemies; and, acting on that view, his work 
contains, in a form of condensation which is 
remarkably effective, and in a style which is 
simplicity itself and suited to the most un- 
professional comprehension, a complete account 
of the powers for offence and defence 
by the war-ships of France, Russia, 





and Italy, as well as those of our own country, 
when engaged with coast defences. 

It may seem at first sight that such appa- 
rently naval and military questions do not 
concern our readers, that the consideration of 


people engaged in peaceful pursuits, but if 
we bear also in our minds the very large 
national expenditure which is annually in- 
curred on works of construction and of main- 
tenance for what are ordinarily termed forti- 
fications, and the large amount of work which 
has been, is, and will have to be done by the 
engineers and the builders of this country in 
connexion with these fortifications, it seems 
probable that a few hours expended on the 
perusal of Major Clarke’s work will be hours 
well spent, and that the perusal may improve 
the understanding and expand the mind. 

The object of fortification is the economy 
of life; it should assist a small body of men 
to defeat a more numerous body, and, conse- 
quently, in the days of hand-to-hand combat, 
the men of war who could afford it covered 
their own bodies with metal, and the success 
of a battle depended much on the number of 
mail-clad warriors that could be brought into 
the field. So do we fortify our wood with 
paint, and sometimes our walls with tiles, Xc., 
to defeat the elements of destruction. 

The materials of which fortifications are 
composed may be briefly divided into earth, 
stone, and iron, the progression of cost being 
very much in the order named, and, con- 
sequently, the object of the engineers 
of the State, who want to produce 
the greatest benefit at the smallest 
cost, must be to utilise the first- 
named as much as is justified by the end 
to be obtained. They have to consider the 
relative power of materials to resist the pro- 
jectiles which are hurled at them, and exer- 
cise their judgment accordingly, so that they 
afford due protection to the men they are 
intended to shelter, and (in some cases) to the 
weapons those men are to use. Major Clarke 
has laid very great stress in his work on this 
very point of the exercise of judgment, and has 
produced data to show into what extravagance 
people may be led by a false estimate of the 
probabilities of destruction by the projectiles 
from weapons of offence. It is well to be 
thoroughly aw fait as to the practices and 
theories of our neighbours in these matters 
of fortification; but. we must be careful 
not to assent too readily to the sound- 
ness of Continental decisions, whether 
they be German, Belgian, French, Italian, or 





the almost infinite amount of detail connected 











American. For instance, in the course of 
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this work, the author has taken the oppor- 
tunity of exposing the fallacies of some of 
the conclusions at which a Belgian engineer 
of renown, General Brialmont, has arrived in 
the matter of what are called cupolas, or land 
Some of these are made to dis- 
appear after the gun or guns which they 
enclose bave been tired, and some are not; 
whilst others there are, designed by a M. 
Mongin, which oscillate into and out of the 
The author weighs with 
rfect fairness the merits and demerits of 


turrets. 


firing position. 


turret which has been provided for Bucharest 
on the recommendation of Cieneral Brial- 
mont, of a similar description to those which 


had at one time been contemplated to be used 
for the defences of certain parts of this 
empire, he says :— 


‘The cost of the turret at Bucharest was about 
10,000/., and for this sum about six movable over- 
bank guns of greater power could be provided. 
Unless siege warfare is to be regarded in the light 
ot a mere duel on the backwocds principle between 
guasin fixed positions, all tactical handling of the 
defence being put out of sight, it may well be doubted 
whether a movable armament of equivalent cost 
would not be infinitely more effective from the 
defenders’ point of view. The great advantage pos- 
sessed by the attack in all ages has been the employ- 
ment of a mobile artillery against armaments 
cribbed, cabined, and confined by fortifications. 


The disappearirg cupola is a creditable manufac- 
turer's production. Two or three men buried 
in a subterranean chamber lighted by a lantern 
are at the right moment to raise their cupola 
and deliver an overwhelming ifire in the right 
direction. The mechauical principlesare apparentl y 
sound: the arrangement will probably work so long 
as it is not bit by anything heavier than a rifle 
bullet. The price is satisfactory—to the makers— 
and purely military considerations are ot small 
account... . General Brialmont practically con 
tents himself with sprinkling cupolas over his plans, 
and retaius all the objectionable features of the 
stereotyped fort. In his view the advance in the 
power of weapons merely calls for increased protec- 
tion. He accepts with effusion the designs of the 
ironmasters, and superimposes them upon all the 
tricks of drawing-office fortification in its most 
aggravated form. The new ironmongery is, in facr, 
to be an addition to old methods, and cannot be 
trusted sufficiently to form the basis of a new 
system.” 


Before quitting the subject of these cupolas, 
we are constrained to depart here from our 
intention of excluding from the review of 
this work any special reference to purely 
military details, but the somewhat pungent 
and very scornful manner in which the 


author finally disposes of these cupolas is too 
good to be omitted :— 


“Given a dead, level, featureless plain, and an 
enemy who will attack in broad daylight on a given 
line of a given breadth, a plan of action may be 
conceived. The ground over which the attack is to 
take place might be divided up among the different 
cupolas. . . . At the sound of the bugle the dis- 
appearing cupol.s rear their heads, and the whole 
collection of pepper-pot lids twist themselves into 
position, and come into blind action till the ‘cease 
fire issounded. With a well-exercised garrison, 
this would perhaps be practicable. although, in 
the excitement ot the action, many of the com- 
batants would iose their berve, forget their chalk- 
marks, and fire far over their enem y's heads. Men 
who would distinguish themselves for bravery if 
their comrades were within sight, would unques- 
tionably disappoint expectation if thus buried alive 
in dispersed iron boxes completely hidden from 
their officer’seye. The assumptions above made 
are, however, precisely those which cou'd not 
occur, and it requires very little imagination to pic- 
ture the wild confusion which an attack in the grey 
dawn would create in defences of this nature applied 
to ordinary topographical conditions. No one 
would know what was happening, or from what 
side the danger was coming. There would be no 
command, no unity of purpose. The cupolas would 
raise themselves prematurely and disappear when 
their fire was most needed. The combat would be 
Jmore unequal than that between good modern cavalry 
and the ironclad knights of the Middle Ages, who 
would be ridden through and through and rolled 
overlike so many helpless ninepins, M. Mongin’s 
typical fort is practicaily a mastiess turret ship 
buried up to the deck-level in the ground, and 
manned by mechanics, Difficulties and inconve- 
niences of all kinds bave to be accepted when a fort 
is made to steam across the seas, but to gratuitously 
adopt them in an extremely avated form on 

.appeare to be madness. hinery can aid 
fortification, but only within limits. Tactica) prin- 
¢iples and human na‘ure are practically the same 
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found for systems of fortification.” 


ture is unfavourable to penetration; (7) the 
conning tower affords a wide field of view 
for aiming ap gue and ©) the system has 
been proved to work satisfactorily on board 
ship. But he does not approve of the position 


out to sea,—and evidently seems to think that 
the object to be attained there might have 
been equally well or better effected at a 
smaller cost. It is easy to write in this light 
and airy way, but we fail to see how any 
blame or charge of error of judgment can be 
attached to those who decided to place this 
turret at the end of Dover Pier, whether the 
object could or could not be more cheaply 
effected now. The decision must have been 
arrived at most unquestionably after the 
fullest consideration by every one concerned, 
both statesmen and soldiers, though probably 
the experts amongst the artillerymen and 
engineers had most to say in the matter. 
But the decision must have been made by the 
light of the knowledge which they actually 
possessed, and it is evident that it is us im- 
practicable to foresee all the changes which 
scientific inventions may make in the detai's 
of our fortifications, as it is in the details of 
weapons of offence, or of the ships which 
carrythem. The position is very parallel to 
that of the manufacturer who sets up a plant 
of machinery at great cost, but finds that 
after a time it repays him to substitute for it 
a new plant, constructed on still more 
scientific principles. The shipowners and 
many other people are in the same situation, 
and the struggle for the survival of the 
fittest becomes more and more accentuated as 
the scientific knowledge of man increases. 
The Dover turret belongs, however, to the 
class of works known as coast defences, and 
is for a totally different purpose to the 
cupolas above-mentioned, which are proposed 
to occupy certain parts of “ permanent” land 
fortifications not exposed to fire from heavy 
guns in ships. Our Parliament rarely declines 
to grant the funds which are represented as 
necessary for the defence of the country, as 
soon as it is satisfied that those funds are 
needed ; but the cost of iron and steel fortifi- 
cations, as distinguished from those made of 
other materials, is so very great that it must 
be a source of the most sincere satisfaction to 
every patriotic person if our military engineers 
can convince us that they may be to a great 
extent, and perhaps entirely, c Seat with. 
That is apparently the view with which they 
now regard such materials, for not only the 
author of the work now under review, but 
another military engineer engaged in our 
War Office, who has produced, at the same 
time as Major Clarke, a work on fortifica- 
mora says, speaking of cupolas and turrets, 
that— 


** There is no likelihood of their being introduced 
into the English service. I helieve it to be a 
mistake to put so much money as this system 
requires into passive protection, which is always 
liable to be overpowered by a new weapon. It 
would be better to expend the sum in developing 
the offensive strength of the place by increasing 


the number, power and mobility of the arma- 
ment.’ 


There is another kind of cupola of a much 
lighter nature, which is assuming a certain 
amount of prominence, as it was tried at the 


* Permanent Fortifications for English Engineers ” 








in all ages, and in them alone can a solid basis be | German Military Manceuvres la 


The only example which we have in this 
country of a work corresponding in any way 
to those of the above-named nature, is the 
turret at the end of Dover Pier, "y = a 

air of eighty-ton guns are mounted. It cost 
+ Pes iiss of money, and the author | 7°" re intended each to hold one quick 
considers that the possibility of its — protected 

when struck has, perhaps, not yet been fully i 

realised. The advantages which he admits |®,d0med top, the platform and cover being 
that it possesses are (1) complete protection 
this form of fortification, and, referring tO @ | |i mited a by thickness of ace and sti can revolve himself, guo, and cover 
of port ; (2) a relatively small target ; (-) all- 
round fire; (4) two guns combined in one 
protection; (5) overhead protection given 
against splinters and shrapnel ; (6) the curva- 


in which it is placed,—no need to have gone 





[Dzo. 13, 1899, 
author not only alludes to this 
to 


whee” 
illustration of it, but seems to conse a 
with certain modifications it might noe 
~ oe in advanced ee of 
“ field ” type. These “ field” cupolas, ¢ 
invention of Colonel Schumann, who died - 


firing gun of 1} in. bore, 
a cylindrical case of 1 in, 


pivoted, so that the gunner who garrisons i: 
seated on a saddle, can fire ad libitum Ser 
rate of forty rounds per minute if n : 
There is room inside for another man to hand 
up the ammunition. They are proof against 
bullets and splinters, and as their weight is 
only 28 cwt. they can be transported without 
difficulty on a truck drawn by two horses, 
They have been used experimentally as stated, 
but it is very problematical whether they 
will ever take a permanent place in the mate. 
rial of campaign, as this use of iron 
fortifications seems to bear too close a resem- 
blance to the plate-armour, iron 
visors, and similar antique contrivances of 
the Middle Ages. They could be planted 
in prepared positions, but could not tolowia 
advance or be withdrawn in retreat. At 
General Brialmont’s recommendation, the 
Roumanians have been supplied with a good 
many of these as well as of the larger kind, 
but our experts do not seem to consider it 
wise to follow a a a o- ge ot seem 
to be good reasons for concluding 
of the same calibres as those which are 
by these cupolas would, if mounted on “ dis- 
appearing” carriages, be more effective, more 
portable, and less costly. Consequently, they 
ought to stand condemned, without hope of 
mercy ; and we have advisedly devoted some 
space to this branch of the subject, im order 
to demonstrate that the operations of war 
cannot be controlled by mechanical ap to 
the extent that mechanicians would like us to 
believe. 
The historical portion of this work 1s full 
of interest, devoted as it is to the examination 
of the influence which fortification has had on 
war generally, and on the prolongation by its 
means of the existence of armies the 
retention of important places. They are 
usually subdivided, at all events by the 
schoolmen (as = a terms — , inte 
what are called “ field,” 2.¢., imp 
“permanent fortification.” Of the former 
we have laid before us with admirable clear- 
ness the cases of Silistria, Kars, 
Sebastopol in 1854-5, Petersburg im 1864, 
and Plevna in 1877. It will be remem 
that on the arrival of the English . 
French allied armies on the south ‘eC 
Sebastopol after the battle of the Aims, 
it was a fact that the wor 
defence of the town on that side were next 
to nothing; but that as time went on 
grew, until at the time of its fall, after 
ing out for 349 days, the — oo 
actually nearly a thousand guns in & The 
posed to about 800 guns of the Allies. 
Malakoff Tower, a tw es 8 
building, with five guns only on oo on boat 
the only completed permanent work © 
fication : all the rest were earthworks 
up by the Russians during the siege, 
argument held and the opener ke 
from this lesson by the author and ae aoe 
agree with him, is that these improv 
comparatively slight works (so far as regm om 
their sections) held the Allies at bay, 
case 


fel 


kept them from destroying the 
quite as long as have been the ; 
with more permanent and originally ma 
works, with “ vast ditches, monume™ 

ments, clever drawbridges, fantastic all the 
exaggerated flank defences, 
luxuries pe Areg mario eee 
He at the same time adm 
arsenals should not be left without deat 
of some sort; and, admitting crux of 
our feet, fully exposed to view, ~ great 
the whole matter; for Todleben, 
Russian engineer, distinctly 
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works during the period of t he siege the loss of 
life in constructing them was enormous. 

At Petersburg, at Plevna, and elsewhere 
the author shows that fortifications composed 
most entirely of earth have achieved marked 
esses, and must always command deep 
respect, if the men behind them know their 
work; but he very pithily adds that, You 
cannot make an indifferent and badly-handled 
force safe with all your money and art. 
Armaments are, in fact, useless without men, 
and men of little use without training. 

The author demonstrates that the adoption 
of the magazine rifle has indisputably caused 
quite a revolution in many of the details of 
land fortifications, in their plans, their sec- 
tions, and the specifications of their mate- 
rials: that it has also tended to bring into 
greater prominence the increased value of the 
jeast expensive material of which such works 
can be made, 1.e., earth. He pleads, there- 
fore, for a revolution in the teaching of the 
science of fortification, that students shall 
be clearly, — more clearly than is the case 
now, — have impressed upon them that the 
old systems such as those of Vauban, &c., were 
systems suited, and probably well suited to the 
military tactics of their particular period, but 
that they are not in any way suited to the 
tactics of the present day, and that until this 
is done there can be no hope of sound pro- 
gress, or “of reaching a fair general con- 
census of matured opinion.” “Fort building,” 
he very justly remarks, ‘is not fortification, 
and lavish expenditure upon non-essentials 
can never atone for the absence of real pre- 
paration for war. The very elaboration and 
cost of the conventional defences have tended 
to induce neglect of real requirements, and 
to foster the dangerous belief that any troops, 
commanded in any fashion, will suffice as 
garrisons. ” 

In the spring of last year a very valuable 
debate was raised at the United Service 
Institution in Whitehall by Admiral 
Colomb, who tried, with some eloquence, to 
induce the Government of the day to allocate 
for naval purposes all the funds they could 
spare from those voted for national defence, 
and grant little or nothing for that branch 
known as fortifications. The debate, carried 
on by statesmen and several of the most 
clear-headed men in the army and navy, was, 
as we have said, valuable, in fact, invaluable, for 
it had an effect which, perhaps, the originator 
had not contemplated, that of proving most 
conclusively the criminal folly of neglecting 
the latter for the sake of the former. 
Whether Major Clarke’s work is intended 
for the further instruction of this misguided 
but somewhat influential Admiral we know 
not, but the evidence he produces in his book 
of the inutility of modern ships of war to 
make even a decent fight with fairly well- 
made and properly-armed coast fortifications 
is absolutely crushing. We must refer the 
reader to the work now under review, which 
is pleasant, light reading, and not burdened 
with technicalities or elaborate details, for 
the analysis of the case, for the exposition of 
the weak points of the war vessels (which 
are admirably illustrated), and for the de- 
scription of the class of works now approved 
for coast defences. 

_ We are not concerned, from our point of 
immediate interest, to know how long it would 
take these ships to sink or capture each other, 
but, judging from the arguments which have 
been adduced by Major Clarke and others, 
there seems little reason to doubt that they 
are capable of performing those operations 
with considerable celerity. As, however, the 
question whether an enemy’s ships of war 
would, or would not, be able to ensuresome 
measure of success in fighting coast fortifica- 
tions 18 a matter of enormous importance from 
our point of view,i.e.,the nature of the works 
which should be made to resist them, we 
cannot do better than give the author's own 
words to support the definition which we 
have given of fortifications, viz., that its 
object is the economy of life. With 
this object the war-ships are made, so that by 
smashing their opponents they may save them- 
selves, and the lives and property of their 
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countrymen, and, in confining their work to 
the high seas, the combat may be assumed to 
be on fair and equalterms. But, in engaging 
coast batteries this fairness of combat dis- 
appears, and whilst many of the so-called 
armour-clad ships are so designed that what 
are called their “ vitals,” i.c., their guns and 
engines, are fairly protected, their crews are 
so exposed in the other very vulnerable parts 
of the ships, which almost always bear a large 
proportion to the protected parts, that “ the 
coast battery will not concern itself with their 
armour, and will employ common shell, which 
would quickly convert them into slaughter- 
houses; except fora great and definite pur- 
pose, it would be criminal to pit such vessels 
against moderately-armed coast defences. It 
is not essential to sink a vessel or disable her 
engines. To cause a heavy loss in personnel 
would amply suffice for the purposes of coast 
defences, and the position of a modern ship 
at a long distance from her base, with her 
unarmoured portions riddled and half her 
crew hors de combat would be eminently pre- 
carious. Irom this point of view, the 
armoured belt will be of little service to the 
ship in action with coast defences, but, by 
keeping her afloat, may lead to her capture by 
an inferior vessel.” Which is cold comfort 
for the men of the sea, but reassuring for the 
defenders of our shores. 

The authors observations about the 
Zalinsky gun, a pneumatic tube which will 
in future be employed in warfare, will give 
them colder comfort still, if they expose 
themselves to this new implement of destruc- 
tion, which costs very little to mount in 
suitable positions, and will add very potently 
to the means for protecting coasts, harbours, 
&c.: a weapon which has been described by 
Lord Wolseley as “ most probably destined 
to influence, if not revolutionise, warfare in 
future, both on land and sea.” 

The author considers that one 6 in. breech- 
loading rifled gun, well mounted and handled, 
should be capable of dixposing of any ordinary 
war cruiser by destroying her crew, and the 
mode of mounting he seems to prefer is that 
on & disappearing hydro-pneumatic carriage, 
firing over a wall of concrete, acting as a 
revetement to earth, the whole gun emplace- 
ment being rendered as invisible as possible 
by avoiding covstrasts with the neighbouring 
ground. ne gun of this kind, with its 
mountings, costs about 2,700/., and it is 
worthy of note that 200 rounds of ammu- 
nition costs about the same as the gun; 
whilst the emplacement to put it in and the 
foundation on which it stands, would not cost 
more then from 200/. to 300/. We, comse- 
quently, recognise two things at the same 
time, viz,, that land and coast fortifications 
cost at the present day an insignificant sum 
compared to the cost of the armament, 
whether of guns or of men, which they help 
to protect, and that the work of the navvy 
progresses in importance for such work in 
contradistinction to the work of the builder, 
whether in stone or iron. For the national 
pocket this is highly satisfactory, though by 
the individual builder it might, perhaps, be 
viewed in a different light. | 

The aspirations of the Fortification Depart- 
ment of our War Office evidently point to 
the probability of their being able, with good 
organisation and previously-prepared details 
of all kinds, to throw up, if necessary, in the 
course of a few days, for the defence of the 
Metropolis and other strategic points in the 
United Kingdom such works of fortification 
as will enable our people, if properly armed 
and trained, to successfully resist a foreign 
army, if by any fatality it set foot on the 
wrong side of the “silver streak,’ and that 
the ignominious surrender of everything that 
makes life precious to our people, shall not, 
as has been predicted by some weak-kneed 
peonle, be the inevitable result of invasion. 
.There is an old French saying that 
‘Nothing is sacred to the sapper,” and the 
author of this work is evidently prepared to 
justify this to the fullest extent, for he spares 
no one whose views differ from hisown. If 


to task, but as we feel well satisfied that the 
joints in his harness are few and far between, 
and that, in the publication of this work, he 
has performed an act of very considerable 
public importance, one which will help to 
prevent the waste of money, and ensure even 
better fortifications in the future than we have 
had in the past, he will probably be able tc 
sustain without distress the charge of want 
of sacredness. 

But in the work which we have had the 
pleasure of perusing, there flows a current of 
statesmanship underlying the stream of 
engineering, which attracts to an extent 
which fascinates the mind and brings convic- 
tion to the reader that the words he reads are 
those of truth and great soundness of jrd,- 
ment. We can do no more than to recom- 
mend every one who desires to understand 
the conditions under which his labour is 
protected to read and mark the contents of 
this valuable work. 
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THE CINCINNATI BRIDGE, 
tam N Volume XXIII. of the American 
¢i>- Society of Civil Engineers’ Traos- 
>" ome)) 

og Gy actions will be found a valuable 
Seale and interesting paper by Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Burr, M. Am. Soe. C.E..on the bridge 
recently constructed over the Ohio river at 
Cincinnati. 

The structure, with its approaches, forms a 
part of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
system, and is a good example of modern 
American practice in bridge-building. 

The bridge consists of three large spans, 
the central one being 550 ft. long, between 
the centre of the piers, and the side spans 
each 490 ft. between centre of piers. At 
either end of these large spans is a viaduct 
approach, which extends for 1,533 ft. on one 
side and 2,300 ft. on the other, but does not 
call for any special notice. The whole 
structure is designed not only for a double 
line of railway, but also for two roadways 
and two side walks, for the ordinary vehicular 
and pedestrian traftic. 

The simple non-continuous truss over the 
middle opening is the largest one yet con- 
structed. All the main parts of the trusses are 
of steel, but no specific process of manufacture 
was insisted upon, provided the material stood 
the tests specified ; gO. ye we find both 
Bessemer and open-hearth steel largely used 
in the work. The lateral and transverse 
systems of bracing and the floor beams and 
stringers are of wrought-iron. 

The weight of iron and steel in the two 
490-ft. and one 550-ft. span is 5,000 tons, and 
an additional 5,180 tons| was required for the 
construction of the viaduct appreaches. 

The specifications under which this work 
was executed were drawn up by the Phrenix 
Bridge Company, by whom the entire work of 
these spans was designed, constructed, and 
erected. The type of truss adopted is that 
gemeny proposed by the Phenix Bridge 
Jompany for large spans. It will be noticed 
that the single system of web members is 
used, and consequently the stresses are well 
defined. 

The work of the construction of these 
spans was commenced in the shops in March, 
1888, and in June, as soon as the state of the 
river would permit, staging was begun for one 
of the 490-fs. spans, and the whole span was 
erected by August, although it had a very 
narrow escape at one time of being carried 
down the river by a flood during the early 
part of July. This flood caused a rise in the 
river of about 25ft., and great quantities of 
drift were brought down by the current and 
lodged against the stage, which was then 
carrying a large traveller, and about two- 
thirds of the trusses and railway floor. The 
pressure was so great that it pushed the 
stage about | ft. down stream, but did no 
other damage. 

The erection of the 550-ft. span was com- 
menced in August, and towards the end of 
the month another flood, which rose some 
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27 ft., brought down the river such quantities 
of drift that it swept the stage for this span, 
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Bridge over the Ohio at Cincinnati. 

as well as some 350 tons of the truss which times very great, and a few men were dis-| In shearing across fibres, 33 tons, 


was then upon it, down the river, notwith- abled by the so-called “ bends,” but no lives 
standing extensive temporary protection which were lost, nor were the men apparently in- 
had been provided to shield the stage as much jured from working eight hours each shift 
as possible, and in spite of the whole staff continuously. 
who were occupied in attempts to protect the, When the caisson was entirely filled up 
work that had already been done. Masses of | with concrete, the masonry of the pier was 
the wreckage were carried down the river commenced, and built up to the bearings of 
fully fifty miles from the works, and two the trusses, at the rate of about 8 in. per day, 
steel eve bars were recovered at a distance|in height. The weight of the pore now 
of forty-five miles from the bridge. steel-work, and live load causes a | of 
The Phoenix Bridge Company commenced about 63 tons per square foot, after deduct- 
the reconstruction of this stage at once, and, ing the buoyant effect of the displacement. 
by working night and day, within five weeks It has already been stated that no specific 
a new stage was built, and the iron and steel | process of manufacture was demanded for 
floor, which had been reconstructed also in the steel forming the trusses, provided the 
the interval, was placed upon it. The erec-|same stood the tests specified. These tests 


tion of the 550-ft. span was then proceeded were as follows:—The ultimate tensile | 


with, night and day, and was completed atthe | resistance of the steel to be used in tension 
end of October. must not be less than 29 tons or more than 
The state of the river would not permit | 33 tons per square inch, and the ultimate 
any stage being constructed for the third | tensile resistance of the steel to be used in 
span until the end of November, and it was compression must not be less than 32 tons or 
not until December 9 that the first ironwork more than 36 tons per square inch. These 
for the railway floor was placed uponit. The tests are specified to be made in the following 
whole of this span, however, was erected and manner:—From one ingot of each cast, a 
finished in sixteen days. round sample bar not less than ? in. in 
On December 25, 1888, only ten months diameter, and having a length not less than 
after the Phoenix Bridge Company had com- 12 diameters between the jaws of the testing 
menced the work in their shops, the first machine, shall be furnished by the manu- 
regular railway traflic passed over this bridge. facturer, and from these test-pieces alone 
The foundations for the shore piers of the the quality of the material shall be deter- 
two 490-ft. spans were formed by driving: mined. Such test-pieces must have an 
piles 4 ft. apart in both directions, to carry elastic limit not less than one-half the 
solid 12 in. white oak platforms, about 72 ft. tensile strength of the test-bar, and a 
by 36 ft. in area, upon which the masonry of | percentage of elongation not less than 20 
the piers was built. These masonry piers per cent., and a percentage of reduction of 
are about 82 ft, high, from the timber plat-| area not less than 40 per cent. In deter- 
form to the underside of the trusses, and mining the ductility, the elongation shall be 
their weight, together with the steelwork and measured after breaking on an _ original 
live load, causes a load of 40 tons per pile. — length of ten times the shortest dimension of 
The two river piers, one at each end of the the test-piece. 
550-ft. span, rest on pneumatic caissons 8] ft.. There appears to have been considerable 
by 55 ft. in plan at the cutting edge, and difficulty in obtaining the steel for the heavy 
51 ft. high. The sides of these caissons plate links which were required, owing to the 
batter 1 in 15 to facilitate sinking. These small amount of work which was put upon 
caissons are constructed wholly of timber. the metal between the ingot and the Gnished 
The working chamber is 8 ft. 9 in. in height, | plate. 
and the walls are 4 ft. thick. The roof of Several tests were made upon the full-sized 
the caisson is formed by seven solid trans- steel eye bars, and these are of special 
verse and longitudinal layers of 12 in. by interest. The general result is as follows :— 
12 in. timbers. _For open hearth steel eye bars, 7 by 2 in. in 
The first caisson was launched on June 2, | section, and 26 ft. 8 in. long, the steel stood 
1887, and at that time only one course of the 31 tons per square inch and stretched 13:3 
roof of the working chamber was built, but per cent. in a length of 24 ft., and 41 per cent. 
the remaining six courses were then added, in a length of 12 in. For an eye bar of 
after which it was floated into position| Bessemer steel 8 by 1,; in. in section and 
behind a row of protection piles, and gradually | 34 ft. 64 in. long, the steel stood 32 tons per 
sunk, the sides being built up and concrete square inch in tension, and stretched 14°3 per 
filled in over the roof of the working | cent. in a length of 31 ft., and 35°8 per cent. 
chamber. The pneumatic machinery and in 12 in. 
electric light plant was located on two barges| In designing the main trusses the follow- 
alongside the caisson. ing loading was provided for:—First, for 
The work of actually sinking the caisson |each line of railway, two engines followed 
was begun on July 1, and continued without | by a train of 2,500 lbs. per lineal foot, and 
serious interruption until the middle of|for each roadway and side-walk 60 lbs. per 
October, when the depth of the cutting edge | square foot. The wind-pressure was calcu- 
below low water was some 53 ft., with an lated for 30 lbs. per square foot on the ex- 
air pressure of 23 lbs. per square inch. At) posed surfaces of both trusses, and on the 
this depth the sinking was stopped, and the | vertical projection of the floor system, and 
working chamber completely filled with also on a moving train surface, averaging 
concrete. Sates 10 square feet per foot-run of bridge. All the 
Both the caissons, before sinking com- parts of the structure are so proportioned 
menced, were placed 12 im. up stream, it that the combined effects of temperature and 
being expected that they would drift that all specified loads, except wind-pressure, shall 
amount down the river before the work of not cause the stress per equare inch to exceed 
sinking was completed. This expectation was | the following limits :— 
realised in one case, but the other remained For Iron. 
ee position, and is consequently 12in.| In tension, 5 tons. 
ut of its correct ; _ Incom 
The heat in both working chambers was at times Bictond aa ne 








In bendi on extreme fibres i 
tons. fe . sd 4 


On bearing surfaces, 6 tons. 

The stresses per square inch in com ression, 
for members whose length exceeds fi y times 
their least radii of gyration, were to be reduced 
according to certain formulz given. 

For Steel. 

In tension, on chord bars and end main 
diagonals, 8 tons. 

In shearing on rivets and pins, 5 tons, 


In bending on the extreme fibres of ping, 
10 tons. 








On bearing surfaces, 7} tons for rivets and 
9 tons for pins. 

In compression, on top chords and inelined 
end-posts, provided that the ratio of 
to least radius of gyration does not exceed 
fifty, 7 tons per square inch; but for 
other struts the stress was reduced according 
to certain formule given. 

An addition of fifty per cent. to all specified 
intensities of working stresses was allowed for 
all wind stresses, and for all combinations of 
wind stresses and other stresses. 

Bed plates and bearing plates are so pro- 
portioned that the maximum pressure per 
square foot on the masonry does not exceed 
eighteen tons, and the diameters of rollers 
which are of steel are calculated so that the 
pressure on them per lineal inch does not 
exceed 4/540,000 d, where d is the diameter 
of the rolier in inches. The variation of 
temperature allowed for is 150 deg. Fahr, 
Great care was taken in making the links, as 
it was specified that in no case must the die 
tance between the centre of the pin-holes be 
more than .',nd of an inch from the true 
dimension, and the diameter of the pin-holes 
was not allowed to exceed that of the pin by 
more than ,';th of an inch for pins under 
3% inches diameter. 

In a few instances where the plates were 
thin the steelwork was allowed to be punched, 
but, as a general rule, in all important parts 
of the main trusses it was drilled. 
was also insisted upon when any part of the 
steelwork had been partially heated. — 
Before the work left the shops it was 
thoroughly coated with boiled linseed oil, 
and all planed and turned surfaces were pro- 
tected by being coated with white lead mixed 
with tallow. After the erection of the struc 
ture it received two coats of red lead. 
The above description from Mr. Burrs 
paper may be taken as representing the best 
American practice in bridge building, 
English engineers will notice that it differs 
in many particulars from the system ado 
in this country. 

It haute 06 us that until the manufac- 
turers of bridges are asked to submit their 
own designs, made in conformity with & 
specification of an engineer advising the 
intended purchaser, true economy will not be 
obtained. 

The system at present generally adopted 
here not only causes the cost of @ struc 
ture to be considerably increased, but it 
also the cause of much delay in the progres? 
of the work, occasioned by the msnufac- 
turers being often compelled to ask for 
alterations in the details rs the pr 
one is so well able to judge, as , 
turer himself, where he can eave expense 12 
construction ; and therefore his tender ‘os 
on his own design, would be who sf 
than on designs made by others, 
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his shops, and who generally do not attend 
-»ry much to details that are most important 
from an economical point of view. 

In England at the present time a pin- 
-,inted truss is not considered to be so satis- 
factory as a girder with rivetted joints, and 
- ig most exceptional for them to be used. 
Such trusses, however, are easily erected, 
and the rapidity with which the C incinnati 
Bridge was built is a good deal owing to the 
design of the truss being such that most of 
+he work could be completed in the Phoenix 
Bridge Company's shops, where every facility 
‘s obtained, leaving but little to be done at 
‘he site, where the work is always more diffi- 
alt and takes much longer. 

Bessemer steel for important structures 
has not at present been adopted in this 
country; all specifications for steelwork 
tating that the material is to be that known 
as “open hearth.” The tests for the steel 
are almost identical with those specified for 
the Forth Bridge, although the stresses 
allowed in that case are somewhat exceeded, 
notwithstanding that in this country a wind 
nressure of 56 lb. per square foot is provided 
for. 

In conclusion, we think that the whole 
work reflects the greatest credit on all who 
vere engaged in bringing to so successful a 
completion a structure of such importance as 
the Cincinnati Bridge. 
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NOTES. 


TERE is a grave note of warning in 
Lord Norton’s letter in Thursday’s 
Times in regard to the principle 
L involved in the London County 
Council’s Bethnal- green scheme, that it is 
‘heir duty to take in hand and rebuild large 
tracts of insanitary dwellings in London; a 
principle which the majority of the Council 
seem disposed to affirm as the right one for 
future adoption. Lord Norton upholds the 
principle that landlords of insanitary property 
should be compelled to realise their respon- 
sibilities and to do their own duty to their 
tenants and the public, instead of leaving the 
(‘ounty Council to step in and do it for 
them. As an unintentional rider to this 
comes the report, in another column of the 
same day's paper, of the judgment given 
against the landlords of forty-one tenements by 
Mr. Montagu Williams, on the action of the 
Sanitary Authority of the Parishof St. Matthew 
bethnal- green, compelling them to close 
their houses until such improvements had been 





carried out as would satisfy the Sanitary 


Authority. Mr. Montagu Williams had the 
good sense to Visit the property himself and 
form his own independent opinion before 
giving judgment, a degree of conscientious 
trouble which not every Magistrate will go to. 
There is no doubt that if the London County 
-ouncil are going to make it an essential part 
of their function to purchase and rebuild large 
areas of bad property, unless they sternly refuse 
compensation to the landlords of houses that 
are “ unfit for human habitation ” for anything 
but the mere value of land and materials, 
they would actually be giving an encourage- 
ment to unconscientious landlords to leave 
their property in an insanitary condition. 
Chen it appears there is a great feeling on the 
part of inhabitants of the Bethnal-green 
listrict to be delivered from the huge blocks 
of “ model dwellings,” and to have houses re- 
built on a smaller and more home-like 
scale. Such a course would be impossible 
‘n Carrying a large scheme under the 
“ Housing of the Working Classes Act,” but 
‘t would be not only possinle but the natural 
outcome of the matter, if individual landlords 
were come down upon and compelled cach to 
rebuild or render habitable his own house 
property. Of course this is a much slower 
process, and the glamour about the County 
vouneil scheme is that it promises a great 
work of improvement to be carried out com- 
paratively promptly: and no wonder this 
“‘'racts people who are wearied with the slow 
progress of sanitary reform in London. Perhaps 
‘t may be as well that this large experiment 
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should be tried, but the drawbacks to it already 
suggested must not be forgotten, besides 
another which very few people are alive to, 
viz.: that not only has the building of lofty 
blocks of barrack-like dwellings a very de- 
pressing effect on the appearance of a neigh- 
bourhood, but that the crowding of the same 
number of people in tall blocks of buildings 
with a certain minimum space between them 
may be nearly as unhealthy as crowding them 
in lower houses more closely set. Overcrowd- 
ing vertically is very little better than over- 
crowding laterally ; it is only another way of 
arranging the same number of people on an 
area too small for them. 





HE action of the Mansion House Com- 
mittee on Railway Rates, in condemn- 
ing the Board of Trade proposals, is endorsed 
by the Railway and Canal Traders’ Associa- 
tion, a resolution to that effect having been 
passed at a Council meeting of the latter 
body on the 5th inst. These proposals can- 
not, in their opinion, be accepted as just 
and reasonable,—although Lord Cobham, a 
Great Western Director, alluding to this sub- 
ject on the very same day, declared that Par- 
liament was “proposing to whittle down 
their profits to the vanishing point.” 
Curiously enough, a deputation of South 
Wales freighters had,a week previously, pro- 
tested specifically against the Great Western 
schedules; complaining that (particularly 
with regard to coal, iron, steel, &c.) the 
Company were given excessive charging 
powers as compared with other companies. 
Turning to the statistics supplied by one of 
the other companies thus alluded to,--the 
Midlaud,—it appears that out of the annual 
loss of revenue which, it is asserted, they 
would have to bear if the Board of Trade’s 
proposals became law, £48,216 is placed 
under the head of coal and_ coke, 
and £28,176 for iron and steel (undamage- 
able). This is rather more than half 
of the total. To add to the conflicting 
testimony on these points, the Birmingham 
and District Railway and Canal Traders’ 
Association, led by Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., 
asserted before the President of the board of 
Trade last week that the proposed hardware 
rates would be from 50 to 150 percent. higher 
than those at present in force. The Birming- 
ham district is served almost exclusively by 
the Midland, Great Western, and London and 
North-Western, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
is going to try and get to the bottom of the 
matter by having a certain number of test 
eases thoroughly gone into, with a view to 
ascertaining if the alleged differences really 
exist. He will probably find that the parties 
to the dispute are going upon different data,— 
particularly with regard to the existing 
powers of the companies in the matter of 
terminals. In order to demonstrate further 
the remarkable difference of opinion existing 
upon this subject, we extract the following 
from a letter published in a contemporary 
last Saturday :— 

‘‘Ttis not to be denied that the Board of Trade 
proposals will be of sufficient advantage to the iron 
trade. and especially to the finished iron and steel 
industries. The classification has been lowered for 
a great many articles of the first importance, 
thereby allowing of their being carried at much 
lower rates than those to which they would have 


been subjected under the companies’ proposals, and 
lower also than those to which they have, in the 


past, been liable.” 


Now, this would be written about the time 
that Mr. Chamberlain was making his ener- 
getic appeal on behalf of the iron and steel 
industries; and yet it appears,—not, as might 
be imagined, in a railway organ,—but in the 
columns of the Jronmonger. 





enn oo me 


HE Government have again introduced a 
Bill for the purpose of establishing a 
Commission, before whom Private Bills relat- 
ing to Scotland shall be heard. The ee 
change is a very desirable one. ‘reat 
expense is incurred by bringing up witnesses, 





to London. Parliamentary Committees are 
no means first-rate tribunals. It says a 

deal for the practical common sense of the 
average Englishman that these curiously- 
composed bodies have got through their 
business as well as they have done; but a 
strong Commission would not only do their 
work more quietly but better. It is obvious, 
however, that if Scotch Private Bill business 
is to be transacted in Scotland, the same 
system must be adopted in relation to 
Ireland, and probably in some modified wa 
in relation to England and Wales also. It 
seems also likely when this change of system 
occurs, as occur it certainly will, the system 
of Grand Committees of the House of 
Commons will be enlarged, since more 
members will be available to serve on them, 
and this again will help to accelerate the 
general business of the House. 





N reference to the new Institute at 

Berlin for Professor Koch, already re- 
ferred to, we hear that the Government has 
taken the matter up in a very energetic 
manner, the tenders for the proposed provi- 
sionary works having been accepted on most 
liberal terms, cheapness and Prussian economy 
being for once left out of the question, the 
best materials put together on the most im- 
proved system in the shortest possible time 
being all that is required. The hospital for 
Division II, of the Institute is planned for 
128 patients, and will include, besides the four 
smaller and four larger wards erected on the 
isolated barrack system, extensive accom- 
modation for doctors, nurses, and a large 
number of servants, the usual receiving-rooms, 
studies, &c., localities for the administrative 
and kitchen departments, and a small lecture 
amphitheatre (with fifty seats) for Professor 
K\och’s special use. The “ barracks” will 
be constructed of timber-framing with an 
outside covering of gypsum slabs, and 
a double line of planking on _ the 
inside, the whole standing on a foun- 
dation of “ béton.” The Government 
“ Bauinspector” Bbottcher and an assistant 
have been to Paris to visit Pasteur’s Institute, 
for the purpose of studying the fittings of 
this establishment, which are to be adopted, 
as far as possible, in Berlin. Instead of the 
estimated 370,000 marks, 500,000 are to be 
spent, directly and indirectly, for the pro- 
visionary work. One hundred and fifty beds 
(with all expenses pertaining to the keeping 
of them) of the new city hospitals at Moabit 
and Urban have been put at the disposal of 
Professor Koch by the municipality of the 
capital. Among the instances of general 
interest and munificence, we may mention the 
gift of Herr Bleichrider, Consul-General for 
Great Britain. This donor has put 1,000,000 
marks (or nearly 50,000/.), together with a 
very suitable site, at the disposal of Professor 
Koch, for the erection of a small hospital of 
sixty beds for the treatment of infectious 
diseases, and intends finding thirty beds in 
hired premises until the completion of this 
hospital. 





A QUESTION was put to the Postmaster- 

General on Monday evening in — 
to the Liverpool General Post-oflice, which 
has for many years been located in a part of 
the grim and gloomy building known as the 
Custom-House, against which complaints of 
unhealthiness and inconvenience have been 
made for many years, bably with ample 
cause, and it was urged by Sir ft. Baden- 
Powell that Liverpool ought to have a 
new Post-office building on the same 
footing as Manchester and Birmi ’ 
Mr. Raikes, while declining to admit 
all that was urged against the present quar- 
ters of the Liverpool head office, promised to 
direct special inquiry to the subject. If a 
new office is to be built for Liverpool, we 
beg to repeat strongly the recommendation 
that it should either be entrusted to an emi- 
nent architect or be the subiect of an archi- 
tectural competition. The buildi which 





from Aberdeen, in respect, perhaps, of a 
v ater Bill, or some eaudtually local matter, 


are turned out from the Office Works 
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for this purpose are uiterly without architec- 
tural refinement or interest. In France 
every such building would be the subject 
of a public competition in order to 
obtain the best planning and the best archi- 
tecture which the architectural ability of the 
dav could afford, and to erect & building 
which would be an architectural ornament to 
the town on which it was conferred. In 
England each new Post-office is only a new 
architectural eyesore. 





MIE Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
have now taken possession of the east 
wing allotted to them in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery. The scheme of arrange- 
ment, under the superintendence of the 
Curator, Dr. Joseph Anderson, locates, in a 
general way, the historical articles on the 
ground floor, the pre-historic on the first 
floor, and the comparative collection on the 
upper floor. The two former collections are 
confined to Scottish articles, but the compara- 
tive section embraces articles from all parts. 
In the Council-room, at the extreme east end, 
will be hung the collection of portraits, which 
will be seen in a manner which they could not 
ssibly be in the vacated premises. The 
ibrary, which is located on one of the upper 
floors, is lighted from above, and half-way up 
the walls is fitted with a gallery having a 
light iron balustrade, by means of which access 
is obtained to the upper tiers of books. 
Although the room is much larger than the 
former library, the greater part of the avail- 
able space is required for the accommodation 
of the books. The society will find itself very 
comfortable in the new premises provided for 


them by private munificence. 
W. regret to observe, from an answer 
given to a question put by Sir G. 
Campbell in the * itn of Commons on 
Tuesday night, that there is no intention at 
present of taking any further steps towards 
the permanent lighting of the British Museum 
by electric light for evening opening. ‘The 
excuse is that the evening attendance had not 
been kept up, the average, which in Februar 
was 635 perevening, having fallen Marc 
to 367, and in November to 145. No 
doubt at first curiosity drew a good many 
persons there who had no serious interest to 
serve, but we are convinced that if the 
Museum were known to be permanently open 
in the evenings it a be a boon to 
numbers of students, which would be fully 
appreciated and made use of in the long run. 
It is not a question merely of the working 
classes (commonly so-called); there are 
numbers of professional men who are mostly 
detained at other work during the day, who 
would be thankful for the opportunity of 
study at the Museum without the incon- 
venience of breaking away from their regular 
hours of employment.. 








NOTHER important addition to what 
may be termed the domestic electric 
lighting of London will now shortly be made. 
At a general meeting of the Reform Club 
held last week it was decided, by a very large 
majority, that the club premises should be 
lighted by electric light. Two years ago the 
same proposition was mooted, but the matter 
did not proceed further. In the interval of 
time which has elapsed, electric lighting has 
become cheaper, and there is no doubt that 
the delay has saved the members of the club 
a con-iderable sum of money. This decision 
is noteworthy because the Reform Club, in 
spite of its name, is a somewhat conservative 
body, largely composed of practical men. It 
may, therefore, be pretty well assumed that 
if this syxrem of lighting is adopted by this 


- 


club, no building, domestic or otherwise, of 
any size in London will be without it. 
While touching on this subject of electric 
lighting it may be well to attention to 


the fact that al the Central Hall of 
the Law Courts, as well as the courts and 
court corridors, are lighted by electricity, yet 








| the corridors and wings of the staircases, as 


well as all the rooms in the east and west 
wings, where a great amount of important 
business is transacted,—as, for example, in the 
chambers of the chief clerks in the Chancery 
Division,—are still lighted by gas, and that 
somewhat dimly. Considering that the Law 
Courts have engines and cellars for the pur- 
of electric lighting, the entire building 
should be lighted by this method. 
te days when a number of the working 
classes seem only desirous of getting as 
high wages as possible for as little work as 
possible, it is refreshing to read such a letter 
as that of a working miner, Benjamin Morris, 
which was published in the Zimes of Tuesday 
in regard to the “ Miners’ Eight Hours Bill.” 
The writer does not scruple to say that the 
passing of such a Jill would result in a 
monstrous injustice to the workmen, and that 
it would be impossible in practice to carry it 
out; that is for men who, like Benjamin 
Morris, wish to do their work well and 
honestly. The writer's position will be best 
appreciated by the quotation of one or two 
sentences from his letter :— 





“The Mines Regulation Act prohibits any work- 


man from leaving his stall or working place before | 
making it safe; and, in order to comply with the | 


said Act, it is often necessary to stay half an hour 


and more after the pit has ceased turning coal for | 


the day, and, owing to the nature of the work a 
miner has to do, this cannot be avoided. You will 


at once see that if a restriction is put upon the , 


hours a miner is to work he will bs compelled to 
violate one rule in order to compiy with another, 
and the result will be endless litigation. The 
present rule says that no workman shall place or 


leave any coal or other material in such a way as t» | 


impede the air course. It often happens that jus« 


before the time for leaving work a fall ot coal wili | 


take place, sometimes falling against a pack which 
bas been put up to support the roof, and if left in 
this position it would greatly impede theair current, 
and for so leaving it the miner would be liable to 
prosecution or heavily fined. I have often been 
compelled to stay three-quarters of an hour in 
order to comply with the rule. But if the proposed 
Bill should become law you will at once see that we 
shall be placed in a great difficulty... .. The in- 
justice of the proposed Bill is apparent from the 
fact that it often occurs that an half-hour’s extra 
work would save the miner a yreat deal of labour 
the following day, and also loss. I ask, therefore, 
what moral right bas the law to interfere with me 
in working at my trade to my own benefit so long 
as Linjure no one by so doing’. . . . In Derbyshire 
the eight hours system is already recognized, and 
noone was moresurprised than the minors themselves 
when the question was forced upon them. Iam in 
constant conversation with my fellow-workmen upon 
this subject, and they all consider it would be un- 
fair to expect to be paid for walking to their work, 
for this is what the eight hours from bank to bank 
means, and the objections to this are too numerous 
to particularise in a letter. Moreover, it would be 
absolutely unfair to the general public, who have 
always been ready to put their hand in their pocket 
when any catastrophe has taken place and funds 
have been needed. Coal is already dear enough, 
and to force another advance upon the same would 
be base ingratitude for past kindness. I observe 
that some platform orators declare that it will 
make no difference either in wages or the price of 
coal, because they say the miners will be able to 
work with increased activity, a statement which is 
ridiculously absurd, forgetting that even if this were 
a it would mean increased danger and loss of 
ife.” 


It would be a good thing for England if there 
were a larger proportion of working men (a 
large proportion we trust there is) animated 
by the same spirit of honourable pride in 
doing their duty thoroughly. 





AVING long outlived their younger and 
more lordly neighbour, Craven House, 

the two old gabled houses in Drury-lane, 
near Wych-street, have at last been pulled 
down. That to the south wasconspicuous for 
its panelled front; the other was formerly 
known as a tavern by sign of “ The Cock and 
Magpie” —a corruption, perhaps, of “Cock 
and Pie.” When Justice Shallow vows that 
Falstaff shall remain to enjoy his hospitality, 
he swears“ by cock and pye, sir, you shall 
not away to night.” Here, in all 
likelihood, we have the origin of the 
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Douce traces it to a burlesque 


of the once solemn oath of f 
deed of chivalry that was takes at ae 
Tt hes been 





of roasted pheasant or peacock, 

said that this tavern gave a name to, or 

its name from, the Cock and Pye Fields pana 
which Seven Dials was built, by N ay 
speculator, in 1694-5, but there was enathes 
tavern of that name, to the north- 
wherein, we believe, this particular aig 
should be sought. A copy of §, Rawles’ 
print (1807) of the houses we refer to 
together with J. Findlay’s water-colour 1850), 
will be found in the Crace Collection, Bane 
Museum. They are included in the views 
taken by the Society for Photographing 
Relics of Old London, and in the aceompanc. 
ing description we read :—“ A writer in 
European Magazine for 1807, vol. 52, p. 38, 
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where also an _ illustration is given, 
says that tradition, derived from very old 
persons, who had long been dead, asserts that 
this was known as a place of entertainment in 
the reign of Henry VII. It then looked over 
the fields. Towards the elose of the reign of 
James I. the houses at the upper end of Wyeh- 
street began to be built. Probably no part of 
the existing houses is of earlier date than the 
first half of the seventeenth century.” Clos 
by lived Nell Gwynne, whom Pepys, on his 
way to Westminster, saw standing at her 
lodging’s-door in Drury-lane on May 1, 166/, 
watching some milkmaids with garlands 
their salle, as they danced with a fiddler going 
before them. @ memory, at any rate, of 
Clarges’s Strand maypole is preserved 
Maypole-alley, by the side of the Olympic 
Theatre (just rebuilt) which, together with 
Craven-buildings, stands on the site of Craven 
—originally Drury——House. 
hg answer to a question in the House o 
Thursday week last, Mr. Plunket 1 t 
ported to have said that the old table now 
in the tea-room served for the 
table of the House from 1706,—when Se 
Christopher Wren was employed to tf 
construct the fittings and furniture of St 
Stephen’s Chapel, after the increase 
members consequent upon the Union,—to 
1834, when it was saved from the fire. 
is the table which is depicted im 
painting of the House 0o 
which the Emperor of Austria 
in June, 1885, to Her Excellency Lady nb, * 
wife of our Ambassador at Vienna, 
the National Portrait Gallery. In thet sam 
year the trustees deposited the een 
the National Gallery, where it has ung 
in a basement room of the eastern : 
This picture, painted in London, is the wor” 
of Karl Anton Hickel, portrait pam 
Louis XVI. and Queen Marie pagers 
Hickel retained it in his possession 08 
this country for pepe His eg ood 
tives sold it, in 1816, to the Emperor of the 
I. of Austria. It shows the interior 
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sign. In his “Illustrations to Shakspeare,” 


house in 1793; and, as some say, i@ 
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or February, a few days after the French had 
executed their King and declared war against 
England and Holland. We may suppose, 
then, that Pitt, who is at the table, is speak- 
‘ng in advocacy of taking up the challenge 
by sending the Duke of York's expedition to 
(jatend. The Speaker we take to be Adding- 
con. On his right may be recognised 
Canning; R. Pepper Arden, Master of the 
Rolls, in his robes, elevated Lord Alvanley 
‘n 1801; Dadley Ryder, who succeeded as 
-econd Lord Harrowby,and wasat that date, we 
helieve, Paymaster-General ; Richard, second 
Rarl of Mornington in the peerage of 
[reland, created Marquis of Wellesley six 
vears later; and Henry Dundas, afterwards 
Viscount Melville. Erskine, Sheridan, and Fox 
are identified amongst the figures on the left 
side of the chair. 





— 


()* the opposite wall hangs the picture,— 

bought for 2,520/. at the Hamilton 
Palace sale (July, 1882), by the National 
Portrait Gallery Trustees,—showing an inte- 
rior in old Somerset House. At a covered 
table are seated figures of the eleven Com- 
missioners, who on August 18, 1604, ratified 
a treaty of peace and commerce between 
England, Spain, and the Archduchy of 
Austria. There we see named portraits of 
Charles, first Earl of Nottingham, K G., Lord 
‘igh Admiral of our fleet that opposed the 
Spanish Armada; with the Earl of Dorset, 
and his successor in the High Treasurership, 
Lord Cecil of Essendon, who on August 20 of 
that same year, was created Viscount Cran- 
bourne ; William, first Earl of Northampton, 
Lord President of the Welsh Marches and 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, who 
eloped from Canonbury with Sir John Spen- 
cers daughter; and Sir William Cavendi-h, 
son to the celebrated “ Bess of Hardwicke,” 
from whom he inherited her three noble pro- 
perties,—-Chatsworth, Oldcotes, and Hard- 
wicke, and afterwards first Earl of Devon- 
shire. Amongst the other delegates are John 
de Velasco, Constable of Leon and Castile, 
and the Prince of Aremburg, of the Order of 
the Golden Fleece. According to its inscrip- 
tion and date, the painting should be due to 
Santoxa de la Crux, 1594, but is considered 
by Mr. Scharf, upon internal evidence, to be 
the handiwork of Marcus Gheeraedts, to 
whom it is officially assigned. 


HE exhibition of “ water-colour drawings 

of many-sided nature” (as it is plea- 
santly entitled) by Mr. Albert Goodwin, at 
the Society of Fine Arts’ Gallery, is a far 
more powerful collection than that which he 
exhibited there two or three years ago, and is 
many-sided in style and variety of power as 
well as in its subjects. In his preface the 
artist, referring to the possibility that he had 
lost something by rushing from one subject 
to another too erratically, adds that “if there 
are disadvantages, the pleasure of enjoying the 
manifold wonder of the beauty of the world 
has been one that I have had in full.” The 
collection quite answers to the feeling of 
these words. It is the work of an artist of 
wide sympathies, —one who is not content with 
repeating one or two effects that have been 
thoroughly studied and mastered till the 
repetition of them becomes a mere business. 
ere are a certain number of those studies 
of localities expressed in a very delicate scale 
of colour, of which the artist has produced a 
good many of late; among them may be 
mentioned the two views at Buck’s Mills, 
North Devon (1 and 69), “ Abingdon” (41), 
“ Bury St. Edmunds” (21), “Iffley Mill” 
="), and “ Dordrecht” (35), with the brass 
milk-cans in the foreground. But there 
- other works of a very different stamp 
— these; special effects of nature pour- 
. ayed with great power. Among them may 
a, pecially mentioned the night effect over 
pine! in “Hartland and Lundy Island 
me (7), & most remarkable success in 
pine might be thought an almost impossible 
snoject; “Canterbury ”(10), the canal and 


the old brick walls and timber houses, with 
the cathedral towers rising above; “ Abbe- 
ville ” (15), a pile of buildings seen in evening 
light, with a remarkably fine and wild effect 
of sky; “The Maélstrom” (47) in illustra- 
tion of Edgar Poe's tale; “Salisbury Close, 
Twilight” (51),to which the artist appends the 
note, “1 do not mean to say that all twilights 
are as blue as this, but this one was:” “The 
End” (54), a sad-looking evening scene with 
the timbers of a wrecked ship in the fore- 
ground ; “ Woolacombe Sands ” (67), another 
scene of coast desolation which seems like 
the end of aromance. Independently of the 
mere ability in the management of mate- 
rials which these sketches exhibit, it is not 
often that one fiods so much real poetry in 
a collection of water-colour sketches. _ 


A* interesting collection of water-colcurs 

is now on view at the Dudley Gallery. 
Mr. James, whose work fills the room (divided 
for the time into two, the “Gold” and the 
“ White ”), has gone both far and near for his 
subjects. Besides a large number of exquisite 
flower subjects, there are landscapes from 
Scotland, the Riviera, and nearer home in 
Sussex and Rutland. Many are “ impres- 
sions "—very charming bits of colour, with 
the freshness of work done at once and on the 
spot; but there is in most, and more parti- 
cularly in the subjects in which architecture 
is prominent, a considerable grasp of effect 
and detail without unnecessary labour. 
Perhaps the best are those from “ Fort 
Augustus” (65); a peep into the door and 
up the stairs at the “ Old King’s Inn” (60) ; 
‘ Maria’s Emporium” and Nos. 15, 22, and 
42. These are in the “ White room.” Inthe 
Gold room we noticed ‘‘ New Romney ” (104) 
and “ Sandwich” (113), the latter the better of 
the two, and a very fresh bit of landscape at 
Uddimore, Sussex (108). Many more are 
purely sketches of effect and “ values,” but 
the few we have mentioned show what can 
be done with simple architectural subjects by 
a competent hand. 





N OST readers who visited the Royal 
4¥i Academy this year will remember the 
picture of “Tulip-culture,” representing beds 
of these flowers of different colours. Mr. 
Hitchcock, the painter of this work, is one of 
the Americans who have become artistically 
French, and a small collection of his paint- 
ings, one of which, “ Maternité,” gained him 
a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition, 1s on 
view at the Goupil Gallery, and is worth a 
visit, though there are no other paintings 
equal to the two wehave named. In another 
room at the same house is the set of draw- 
ings made by M. Boutet de Monvel in illustra- 
tion of the novel “Xaviére.” These were 
made for reproduction in chromo-lithography, 
which we presume accounts for their rather 
hard and precise style, but in point of character 
and drawing they are admirable, and almost 
tell the story without the aid of the book. 
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PropostD HERALDIC EXHIBITION IN EDINBURGH, 
—According to the Scotsman, it is proposed, in 
connexion with the visit to Edinburgh in the 
summer of 1891 of the Royal Archwological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and Ireland, to hold an exbi- 
bition illustrative of Heraldry in its various 
aspects. The exhibition will be divided into two 
eections—a bistorical section, dealing generally 
with objects of heraldic interest ; and a decorative 
section, illustrative of heraldic painting and deli- 
neation as a branch of the Fine Arts. Mr. A. Ross, 
F.S.A., Scot., Marchmont Herald, has undertaken 
the secretaryship of the former section, which will 
appeal mainly to the historical and genealogical 
student ; and the latter section, which it is hoped 
will be of interest to decorative and other artists, 
will be under the more immediate direction of Dr. 
R. Rowand Anderson, architect, and Mr. J. M. 


duction of a series of drawings and rf 
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THE MODEL FOR THE NEW FACADE OF 
MILAN CATHEDRAL. 


OUR readers may remember that one of the 
conditions attached to the first competition for 
the new facade for Milan Cathedral was that 
the finally suc-essful competitor should have a 
wooden model of his proposed fagade made, to 
a scale of one-twentieth the size of execution ; 
and that until this was done he was not 
entitled to the second half of the amoutt 
of the premium, the first half of which was 
payable on the announcement of the choice 
of the jury. The model of the late Signor 
Brentane’s design, which bas been made in 
accordance. with these conditions, is now on 
view at Milan. The model, we should add, accord- 
ing to the terms of the competition, was made 
at the cost of the Cathedral administration; the 
architect, or his representative, giving only his 
skill and supervision to the work. Moreover, 
the model of the new facade was to be made in 
relation with the old model of the cathedral 
now existing in the offices of the administra- 
tion. 

This same ancient model is a very singular 
affair. It is of course of the scale of one- 
twentieth already notified as the scale for the 
new model, and is executed iu wood in a rovgh- 
and-ready manner which sufficiently betrays 
the epoch of its execution ; an epoch in which 
Gothic had begun to be interpreted in a some- 
what arbitrary manner. Nevertheless the old 
model is worth a visit. It is to be found in the 
cathedral offices, at No. 1, via Arcivescovado. 
According to the conditions, Brentano re- 
ceived the 20,000 lire, the half of the premium, 
when he was announced as the successful com- 
petitor, and had then to proceed to direct the 
construction of the model. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that bis design was not ac- 
cepted by the jury without some reservations. 
They commenced by expressing great admira- 
tion for the portals in his facade, to which 
perhaps they were specially led by the 
fact that there does not exist at present 
anything like a decent entrance portal 
to the cathedral. The transepts have 
a kind of lean-to of comparatively modern date, 
and at the side of the cathedral is a small 
modern entrance of anything but monumental 
character. It is no wonder therefore that the 
jury were struck with this point in the design, 
and said that “to create a central entrance 
and another at each side, all of dignified 
character, was a problem which Signor Bren- 
lano had perfectly solved;” but they went on 
to express the opinion that in order that the 
rest of the design should harmonise with the 
entrances, it was desirable that the central por- 
tion of the design should be somewhat raised. 
The desire thus expressed was naturally 
equivalent to a direct instruction; but unfor- 
tunately, from whatever reason, it has not been 
attended to. The architect had not had time 
to study this proposed alteration seriously, or 
to leave any adequate drawings for it. He did 
however make some attempt at meeting the 
criticism of the jury. He made three sketches 
of the facade with the centre portion raised, 
but these were not, as he himself said before 
his death, to be regarded as definitive studies 
for the modification of the original design, 
about which in fact, he had not been fully per- 
suaded himself. He did not himself believe the 
alteration to be necessary and was disposed to 
wait till he saw better reasons, as he thought, 
given for it, and especially till he saw the effect 
of the model. Possibly be would have made 
two models, one representing the original 
design, the other the modification. 

Brentano sent his drawings to Siena as an 
envoi in connexion with the travelling student- 
ship which he had gained in the Go-i-Feroni 
competition some years before. Only the photo- 
graphs of these drawings, which had been taken 
by the order of the cathedral administration, 
remained at Milan. 

Of the modified drawings previously referred 
to, no notice has been taken in making the 
model, which is simply a reproduction of the 
first design. It is the nature of m: dels in relief 
to brirg out defects in a design unsuspected 
when it was only shown in drawings, and it 
has been so in this case; the model in relief 
producing an effect very different from that 


trav. curator of the Scottish National Portrait | ‘ 
aan r. Thomas Ross, architect, joint author conveyed in the picturesque and cleverly 


of ** The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 


Scotland,” has undertaken to ays Raed nae drawings, in the first place, the necessity for 


of painted and other heraldic decorations of old the raising of the centre, not only for esthetic 


executed drawings. 
The model shows even more plain]. than the 








Scottish castles and mansions. 


but for what may be called organic st:uctural 
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reasons. Inthe central portion thereis a grand 
window, suggested by those in other parts of 
the building; but no other window in the 
cathedral is so far below the vault as this one 
would be, and therefore it is out of harmony 
with the whole architectural ordinance of the 
building. 
"whe een portals, which were so much ad- 
mired in the drawings, as shown in the model 
are the objects of a great deal of criticism. 
The portals, as portions of a facade, have two 
faults: the in regard to their connexion 
with the surbase (which only applies however 
to the central one); the second in regard to 
their gables, which are out of character with 
the style of Italian Gothic which belongs to 
Milan. M. de Geymiiller, who has written 
an admirable critique on the design, goes 
so far as to say that these gables would hardly 
be more out of place in front of the Pantheon 
than in front of Milan Cathedral. Another 
mistake which appears to me to be revealed in 
the model is that the portals are too much 
crowded and broken up with a multitude of 
1 other small details, in keep- 


tierot 
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little columns and 
ing with Gothic of another school no doubt, 
but out of keeping with Milan, which has a 
character of its own, a kind of compromise 
between northern and Italian Gothic, and 
which is precisely what gives the cathedral 
a good deal of its special interest, as also, it 
must be admitted, some of its greatest faults. 
And one of the characteristics of the building 
is that there is plenty of wall surface around 
and in connexion with the windows and doors 
generally, giving them so far a monumental 
effect; and there is in fact, hardly a regular 
shaft or colonnette inthe whole building. And 
the model of the design shows clearly that in 
comparison with the detail of the existing 
building, the central portal is in too high relief 
and the details too prononcés. 

The foregoing may be taken as a fair expres- 
sion of the general opinion among competent 
critics in regard to the effect of the design as 
seen in the form of a model; and while it was 
formerly said that any new facade to Milan 
must be logically composed in relation to the 
interior, the effect of the model, in which this 
principle has been adhered to, is rather to sup- 
port the judgment of those who said from the 
first that the new facade ought not to be 
restricted by the lines of the existing 
building. 

The case no doubt would be very different 
but for the lamented death of the young archi- 
tect. I remarked in a former communication 
that if the model did not give satisfaction, the 
question of the facade would remain in theregion 
of projects, and the design of Brentano would 
merely go to swell the number of unexecuted 
designs for a facade for the cathedral. I do not 
believe, and the majority of Milanese who take 
interest in the matter do not believe, that the 
proposed facade will be executed, at all events 
within any short time. As before observed, it 
might have been different if Brentano had lived; 
but now there are so many difficulties, artistic 
personal, and financial, that it seems unlikely 
they can all be surmounted. ? 

It may be added, before quitting the subject, 
that the model referred to has been admirably 
executed by the Milanese carver, Signor Bram- 
billa, at a cost of 15,000 francs. The work has 
occupied just a yearin execution. 

A. MELANI. 
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THE ENGLIsH [RON TRADE... 


rs —There is no improve- 
ent int 


he English iron market, and, if anything, 
its tone is even quieter thau it has been during the 
past few weeks, the approach of the holidays 
having #lso, no doubt, a share in the quietness 
ruliog. The downward course of pig-iron bas not 
beech arrested, warrants practically ruling the 
market, The Glasgow market has again been flat 
and Scotch warrants are about 2s. a ton lower, In 
Middlesbrough pig-iron, the drop bas been is., and 
west coast hematite has lost in value to a similar 
extent. In Lancashire almost any prices are taken 
to effect sales, especially of forge pig. Manu. 
factured iron and steel are in no better demand 
and easy in tone, concessions being frequently 
mace to accelerate business. Shipbuilders keep 
Steadily at work, and are still receiving fresh 
orders, although the bulk of the tonnage ordered is 
gradually decreasing. Engineers continue well 
employed.—Jron. 

THE Brussets Skaport SCHEME.—The munici- 
pality of Brussels has decided that, in order to 
Carry out the scheme of making Brussels a seaport 
through a canal, a limited company, supported by 
the city, is to be formed with a capital of twenty- 
two million francs. 
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WROUGHT-IRON GATES. 


Herod. 


outer court. 


30 ft. wide (taking the cubit at 18 in.). 
60 ft. 


Boaz, which we are told in I. Kings were set in 
the porch. 
purpose to serve in supporting the porch lintel, 
What confirms this theory is the height assigned 
to the columns in Chronicles,—viz., 60 ft., with 
shaft and capital,—which is just the height of 
the porch given in the Talmud. 

What did these columns support? The 
Talmud tells us that the porch had five carved 
oak beams as lintels, with stones in between, 
and that these beams increased in length by 
one cubit from the lowest to the highest, the 
highest being 30 cubits long. This would make 
the lowest beam 22 cubits, so giving it one 





* Portion of Ninth Lecture of course on History of 
Architecture, delivered by Mr. Aitken, at Heriot-Watt 





College, Edinburgh, Monday, December 8, 1890. 





A Pair of Wrought-Iron Gates. 


THESE gates have been recently made on| 
commission by Messrs. Hill & Smith, the design | 
having been made in their house, by Mr. H. P. 


Hodkinson. They are entirely hammered work. 
isis 
SYRIAN ARCHITECTURE—-THE JEWISH 
TEMPLE.* 


PROBABLY the best use we can make of the 
Vision in Ezekiel is to unite it with the state- 
ments in Kings and Chronicles, and with those 
in Josephus and the Talmud: we shall in this 
way arrive ata very fair idea of the appearance 
and plan of the latest temple of all, that of 
For there can be no doubt that the 
final temple followed the lines of the two 
earlier temples, only that it was much more 
ornate than they, and hada larger extent of 


The two subjects on which Ezekiel enters 
with some detail are the gateways to the two 
courts and the plan of the temple and its 
adjuncts. To take his description of the temple 
first, we learn that there was an open porch 
No 
height is there given, but, if we refer to the 
Talmud, we find that it states the height as 
We have thus an opening 60:0 by 30°0, 
which we may turn into a“ portico in antis” 
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cubit wall hold. There is, moreover, a state- 
| ment that the front of the temple shone from 
afar with the reflection of the gold which 
covered it, which seems to suggest that the five 
carved oak beams were covered with gold 
hammered to the form of the carving, and thus 
casing them in from the action of the weather. 
That wood, and not stone, should be used for 
the lintels, seems reasonable when we consider 
the enormous size of stone which would have 
been required to cover a 30ft.—or with the 
columns—an 18 ft. span. 
| The repetition of the beams is also rational, 
| inasmuch as it relieves the lower beam of muchot 
| thesuperincumbent pressure, in the same manne 
as the four lintels of the great pyramid mutually 
aid in relieving the true lintel over the chamber 
there. The gradually-increasing lengths of 
the lintels is a master stroke of esthetic effect, 
as the result would be a form of lintel re 
sembling a crown, somewhat like a stone which 
surmounts a lintel of a temple at Baal-Zimmon. 
Mr. Fergusson’s theory was that the columns 
and lintel assumed the form of something 
the Sanchi Tope, or one of the Japanese Tort, 
so common in front of their temples, and so ip 
his restoration of the temple he devised @ 
screen of the Torau form, detached from the 
porch. He finds confirmation of this in 
Talmudic statement that transverse beams 
were placed to tie the framework and prevent 











by introducing the two columns, Jachin and 








it from falling; but the fact is, the ties yo 
be required in the other case also; 


? 
, ‘overlooks the statement of the Talmud com- 
lr'hey thus had some constructional | 


beams, 


cerning the layers of stones between the 
which would not, of course, be requ Bs 
detached piece of framework, but woul 
needed if it was incorporated with the —o 
Another oversight Mr. Fergussom makes Ang 
taking the diameter of the columns 4 6 th 
because this, he thinks, would ate 
classic proportions; he ~~ not seem to 
observed the passage in I. Kings af 
miah :—** A Aha of canes cubits did ig 04 
them about,”—that is to say, the columns fs. i 
The next statement of moment in Ezekiel 5, 
that there were three stories ° 


18 ft. in circumference, and therefore © 
diameter. 

f 
entered by a passage that ran round #? 
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temple, and which had side doors to the north 
and south at the east ends of the passage ; 
these passages were repeated in the floors 
above, and they were approached, it would 
appear from Ezekiel xli., 7, by stairs, probably 
in the thickness of the temple walls. Mr. 
Fergusson reverses these passages, and places 
them outside the chambers, converting them 
into a series of open galleries: a very unsuit- 
able form of construction for winter in so 
exposed a situation, and one that, moreover, 
shuts out the light from the windows of the 
chambers. age 2 

As regards plan dimensions, Ezekiel gives the 
temple walls as 6 cubits thick, the passage on 
lower floor, 5 cubits; the chamber wall, 5 cubits; 
the chambers themselves, 4 cubits; and the 
outer wall, 5 cubits; doubling this for the two 
sides, and adding the 20 cubits for the width of 
the holy place, makes up the 70 cubits men- 
tioned by the prophet. Longitudinally, the 
dimensions taken from Ezekiel are: Porch, 
11 cubits; wall to holy place, 6 cubits; holy 
place, 40 cubits; vail, 2 cubits; Holy of Holies, 
2) cubits; adding to all these the dimensions 
of walls, passage, and chambers at the end, 
results in a total length of 104 cubits. Ezekiel 
gives 100 cubits. He also mentions a figure of 
90 cubits, which evidently refers to the length of 
the side chambers, which were shorter by the 
depth of the porch than the total length: if we 
therefore deduct 11 cubits, being the depth of 
the porch, from 104 cubits, there remain 93 
cubits, a dimension sufficiently near to Ezekiel’s 
90 cubits, as the 104 cubits is to his 100 cubits, 
in order to warrant the accuracy of our plan, 
because it is evident that Ezekiel did not 
attempt to record fractions of figures where 
general dimensions were concerned. 

Another point of confirmation is Ezekiel’s 
statement of the number of side chambers as 
thirty : he mentions the length of the chambers 
as 20 cubits; this gives four chambers at the 
sides and two at the ends, which, multiplied by 
the three stories, makes up the thirty. 

Another matter in which both Mr. Fergusson 
and M. Chipiez have taken alarming liberties 
with all the authorities, sacred and profane, is 
in the introduction of twin towers at the east 
or entrance end of the temple; for this there is 
not the slightest authority. On the contrary, 
we are expressly informed in the Chronicles 
account that there was a single tower 120 cubits 
high. The authority which these gentlemen 
trusted to, is the Talmudic statement that the 
porch had chambers projecting 15 cubits from 
it to the north and south, called the house of 
the instruments of slaughter; but it did not 
necessarily follow, as they assume, that these 
chambers reached to the height of 120 cubits: 
more probably they did not exceed the height 
of the first tier of side chambers, and would 
thus play a more efficient part in the general 
gtouping than the ungainly arrangement which 


the assumed double tower plan would lend it- 
self to. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (LON- 
DON ).—At the meeting of the Advanced Class 
of Construction and Practice on Wednesday 
evening last, Mr. Maximilian Clarke read a 
paper with “ Quantities” as the theme, taking 
the f ollowing heads for his remarks :—“ Should 
quantity-taking be taught at the Architectural 
Association? To what extent should the sub- 
ject be studied by architects? Remarks upon 
quantities as at present prepared by quantity 
surveyors. Remarks upon the difference 
between the London and country methods of 
preparing quantities.” Mr. J. E. Drower was 
the Special Visitor, and added much to the 
information eontained in the paper. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SocteTy.—A soirée in connection with this 
society took place on the 8th inst., about fifty 
rence being present. Mr. Clibborn, of 
virkenhead, gave a description of scenes in 
‘Normandy, illustrated by some lantern slides, 
yong gs by Mr. Thompson, of Liverpool. 
wie the evening was passed with music. Mr. 

a lhorp (president) occupied the chair. 

A tg ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The 
“8 ith session cf the York Architectural Asso- 
"rg will be opened on Thursday even- 
= - the 18th inst., when an address 
of : e . Priestly Shires, on “ Domestic Life 
e Middle Ages, as shown by its Archi- 

ecture,” &c., will be given. 

GLAsGow INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—At 
4 general meeting of the Glasgow Institute of 








Architects, held on the 2nd inst., the terms and 
conditions of competition for designs for work- 
men's dwellings in High-street recently issued 
by the Improvement Trustees were under con- 
sideration. The matter being one of import- 
ance in view of its bearing on future competi- 
tions, the Institute appointed a committee to 
frame a letter to the Town Clerk on the sub- 
ject, and, if necessary, to wait upon the 
municipal authorities as a deputation from the 
Institute. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The usual monthly meeting of this Association 
was held on the 3rd inst., Mr. W. J. Anderson 
in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. William 
J. M‘Illwain on “Ornament.” The right quali- 
ties in coloured, carved, and moulded ornament 
and the province of each and all, were defined, 
the writings of Ruskin, Professor Dresser, and 
others being laid under contribution in the dis- 
cussion of these questions. With regard to the 
exact prototype of forms met with in the art of 
all nations, a réswmé of the opinions held was 
given. The essayist gave a review, with analy- 
sis, of the great historic styles of ornament, 
showing that in some, symbolism was a potent 
influence, in others the wsthetic taste alone was 
appealed to—eg., Egyptian and Renaissance, 
In some, nature was copied with but little in- 
tervention of conventionality, in others the 
abstract laws of form and colour in beast and 
flower alone imitated; Gothic and Saracenic 
being examples of these opposites. A short 
discussion, opened by Mr. A. Muirhead, fol- 
lowed, at close of which the customary vote of 
thanks was passed. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL SECTION OF THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GLASGOW met 
on the 8th inst.. when Mr. Campbell 
Douglas, F.R.1.B.A., gave some notes on 
‘““The Architecture of the Iberian Penin- 
sula.”. Among other things, Mr. Douglas 
called attention to the fact that it is in the east 
end of the city, where the Moorish citadel and 
the Christian cathedral are close to each other, 
that almost the only architectural interest of 
old Lisbon can be found, for apparently some- 
thing in the geologic strata of this part has 
offered more resistance to the severity of the 
shocks of the great earthquake than in the 
western parts. It is also noticeable that the 
Gothic towards the east end of the cathedral, 
as well as of the ruined Carmo Church further 
west, is of a fine, severe type of Early Pointed 
work. Mr. Douglas referred to the manner in 
which a large proportion of the houses are 
faced or veneered with glazed tiles, gene- 
rally of a bluish colour, and known as 
‘‘azulejos,’ on account of their being origi- 
nally of an azul or blue colour, although 
that is not now universally adhered to. 
As houses veneered with tiles in this way have 
only to be weil rained on to appear clean and 
fresh, their introduction would do much to break 
the dismal monotony of dirty grey in our 
streets. Mr. Douglas advocated that something 
might be done to make our footways more 
interesting. He was much struck in Lisbon 
with the many beautiful footpaths made in the 
various mosaic patterns of a brownish black and 
creamy white. The black is a whinstone, and 
the light-coloured a carbonate of lime, resem- 
bling in character the stone used by litho- 
graphers. Elegant and simple yet effective 
patterns are everywhere to be seen, and in one 
of the principal thoroughfares for shops—the 
Chiado—the number of the house is frequently 
worked into the design. One of the largest 
squares in Lisbon and some of the smaller 
ones are admirably decorated in this way. 
After showing that the building laws which 
were enacted by the Marquis de Pombal after 
the great earthquake of 1755, in order that the 
construction of houses might better enable them 
to resist the shocks of earthquakes, have been 
so far altered and modified that they no longer 
answer their original purpose, but rather make 
matters worse, Mr. Douglas proceeded to give 
an account of excursions to the great Church 
and Monastery of Alcobaca, as well as to those 
of Batalha. The second half of his paper was 
occupied with an account of a short visit to 
Spain, in which he rapidly sketched its history 
in Moorish and Christian occupation, in so far 
as each lent its own complexion to the develop- 
ment of its architecture. In Madrid there is 
little architecture worthy of attention. Durin 
the course of the lecture between thirty an 
forty limelight illustrations were shown, which 
had been specially prepared. Votes of thanks 
man, Mr. James Thomson, F.R.1.B.A. 








ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At the meeting of this Association on the 
8rd inst., Mr. J. W. Grover, F.8.A., in the chair, 
Mr. Sheraton exhibited a mass of lead which 
had been found in the thickness of part of the 
walling of the Roman camp at Carnarvon, 
where it had apparently been deposited in 
molten state from some conflagration. Mr. 
Bodger described some Roman coins which 
have been found at Woodstone Hill, near Peter- 
borough. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.8.A., announced 
the discovery of a huge “Sarsen” stone, which 
has been found beneath No. 71, Moscow-road, 
Bayswater, to all appearance worked to a fairly 
smooth surface. It is supposed to weigh nearly 
twenty tons, and when erect it would have been 
a conspicuous object from the Roman road from 
London to Silchester, the site of which is the 
present Bayswater-road. Miss Stoddart having 
recently presented a fine collection of rubbings 
of brasses, about 100 in number, a few of them 
were exhibited to the meeting. They are of 
additional interest from the fact that they were 
taken about fifty years ago, and several changes 
and losses are recorded. Mr. Oliver described 
a curious inscribed slab in Ashridge Chapel, 
representing a priest, John Stone, ob. 1595, 
which appears to have had prior use for some 
other person. A paper was then read by Mr. 
Davis on a brass to the memory of John Semis, 
Mayor of Gloucester, temp. Henry VIII, and 
Agnes, his wife, which had previously existed 
in the Church of St. John, Gloucester. It is 
described in Rudder’s history, but had long since 
disappeared. During some recent restorations 
portions of a brass were discovered among 
some rubbish in a vault, and these have now 
been identified as having belonged to the lost 
brass in question. The second paper was 
descriptive of the celebrated Epinal Glossary, 
and was by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A. It 
was compared with the Corpus Christi and 
Erfurth Glossaries, and specimens of the Early 
Saxon words were laid before the meeting. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.— 
The first ordinary meeting of this Society for 
the present session was held in the Library of 
the New Museum, Queen-street, Edinburgh, on 
the 8th inst. The Marquis of Bute, Vice- 
president, presided. The first paper, which, in 
the absence of the author, was read by Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, was entitled, “‘ Fac-similes of 
the Scottish Coats of Arms emblazoned in the 
Armorial de Gelre, with notes,” and was by Mr. 
Archibald Hamilton Dunbar, F.8.A., Scot. In 
the second paper, Dr. D. Christison, Secretary, 
gave an account of the excavation of a curious 
fort, locally known by the name of Suidhe 
Chennaidh, situated on the side of Loch Ame, 
near Kilchrenan. With reference to the stone 
forts which were so numerous both in the 
Highland and Lowland districts, whose typical 
structure was yet comparatively unknown, much 
remained to be done. He described in detail 
the results of the excavation, which showed the 
fort to be of circular form, with a solid wall, 
containing neither chambers nor gallery, but 
having on the inside a series of step-like plat- 
forms. The next paper was an account of the 
excavation of two cairns on the estate of 
Aberlour, Banffshire, the property of Mr. J. R. 
Findlay, of Aberlour, by Dr. Joseph Anderson, 
Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Museum. 
The first cairn was about 40 ft. in diameter, 
having its outline marked by a circle of stones 
of larger size than those composing the body of 
the cairn. The chamber in the centre of the cairn 
had been approximately circular, and formed 
of long slabs, set on end edge to edge, enclosing 
a space of about 5 ft. in diameter. The floor of 
the chamber had been much disturbed, but in 
its upper layer there were found fragments of 
urns of the usual character of the sepulchra) 
pottery of the Stone Age, and an undisturbed 
deposit of ashes and charcoal containing 
the burnt bones of a cremated interment. 
The cairn being chambered, it is to be re- 
ferred to the Stone Age, but to the latter 
part of that period, when cremation was in use. 
The second cairn was about 45 ft. in diameter. 
No chamber or cist was found in it, but the 
surface of the ground underneath was covered 
with patches of charcoal and ashes, and at a 
depth of 34 ft. under the base of the cairn there 
was a large deposit of ashes and charcoal, with 
traces of burnt bones. The fourth paper was a 


notice of the discovery of a cist and the open- 
ing of two cairns at High Banks, Kirkend- 


brightshire, by George Hamilton, 





F.S.A., Scot. The last paper was a notice 
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by Mr. John G. Winning of a cist discovered at 
i -kford, in Roxburghshire, in February last, 
being the third that has been discovered in the 
locality since }S8D. 
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gilustrations. 





CAMBERWELL GREEN BATHS AND 
WASH-HOUSES. 

SetiiS design, of which we publish two 

wt views. interior and exterior, was the one 

-elccted by the Camberwell Baths and 

house Commissioners (acting under the 





advice of Mr. Charles Barry, F.S.A., ther pro- 
fessional assessor) in the recent limited com- 
petition. 


As in tbe case of the baths to be erected on 
the East Dalwich-road site, by the same archi- 
tects, the whole of the requisite accommoda- 
tion for bathers has been provided on the 
round floor, and the simplicity of plan thus 
ensured, in addition to securing the utmost pos- 
sible convenience to the public making use of 
the establishment, facilitates an economical 
system of administration with efficiency of 
working, easy and effective supervision, and 
minimum cost of construction. 

The men’s and women’s baths have separate 
entrances, between these is placed the check- 
taker’s office, so that one person can take the 
money from both sexes and classes. 

The following slipper bath accommodation 
has been provided :— 

24 men’s first-class slipper baths. 

40 ,, second-class 
12 women’s first-class 
2) - second-class 


” 
” 


Each of these sets or groups (all amply 
lighted and ventilated) is complete in itself, 
with waitin s-room, w.c.,&c.,and each attendant 
in charge of a department can easily supervise 
the adjoining one by means of the direct through 
communication that has been provided. 

The first-class swimming bath for men is near 
the men’s entrance, with direct access from it 
as well as from their private baths. Its size is 
120 ft. by 35 ft. 

As this bath is on certain days to be set apart 
for women, a separate access thereto has been 
provided from the first-class women’s waiting- 
room, which room, like the men’s first-class 
waiting-room, would be shut off from the swim- 
ming bath whenever necessary, in order to 
insure absolute privacy to the swimming bath. 

The men’s second-class baths are also con- 
veniently planned, and are directly approached 
by a wide corridor from the men’s separate 
entrance. 

Kighty-one dressing boxes are provided for 
the men’s first-class swimming-bath, whilst for 
ase in connexion with the second-class swim- 
ming-bath (which is of similar size to the first- 
class bath—viz, 120 ft. by 35 ft.), there are 
103 dressing-boxes. 

The whole of the accommodation required 
has been provided, including a superintendent’s 
corridor for the easy supervision of the whole 
of the departments, and a gallery to the first- 
class bath, in connexion with which there are un- 
usually spacious staircases, both for convenient 
access thereto, and in order to meet the strin- 
gent regulations now in force for facilitating 
tree and rapid egress in case of panic. 

in view of the utilisation of the first-class 
swimming-bath as a public hall, it has been 
thought desirable to connect it by means of 
swing folding-doors with the corridor leading 
direct to Harvey-road, and in accordance with 
the instructions, two artistes’ retiring-rooms, 
fitted with lavatories, have been provided. 
fhese rooms are in communication with the 
north end of the first-class swimming-bath, 
where it is proposed to place the platform for 
the performers, who would probably enter the 
building from the Harvey-road. All or any of 
the waiting-rooms ad joining the entrances from 
Artichoke-row would be available for cloak- 

rooms; the refreshment-room being placed, 
for convenience of service, on the first floor 
unmediately adjoining the kitchen. 


The wash-house department has been placed 
at the end of the site next Harvey-road, from 
which it is directly accessible, and has seventy- 


eight washing compartments. 


THE BUILDER. 

| 
As the proposed building, in addition to | 
having its front set back some 22 ft. from the) 
main street, adjoins some very lofty buildings, | 
the authors considered it might be advantageous | 
to incorporate a tower in the design for the, 
principal facade, but thisarchitecturalembcllish- | 
ment could be omitted, if thought desirable, | 
without materially injuring the design. er 
It is proposed to erect the buildings with) 
sound, bard, well-burnt bricks. | 
The fronts abutting on Artichoke-row and 
Harvey-road would be faced with the best red 


bricks with buff terra-cotta dressings. The 


iron. 


concrete. 


School Room Lpeh 


yy 
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entrance steps and all staircases would be of | 
granolithic concrete, and all ballusters, ke., of | 
All drains to be glazed stoneware pipes, | 
with Stanford's patent joints and embedded in| 


The internal walls throughout would be. 





Ground Plan 





plastered or faced with white Suffolk bricks, 
and the insides of the swimming-baths lined 
with white, glazed bricks. 

All floors and passages would be of fireproof 
construction, and the tlooring round the swim- 


tiling, and a curbed and sunk channel would be 
formed in order to prevent the surface water 
from passing into the baths. 


celain, and the 2nd class of enamelled iron. 


covered with the best Bangor duchess slates. 
The heating apparatus would be placed in the 
basement of the wash-house block, and the 
tanks for the storage of water would be placed 
in the tower of the front block. 

A service laundry is provided, which would 
be theroughly fitted up with every requisite 
appliance, and spacious drying closets are pro- 
vided. 

The estimated cost of the proposed buildings 
is about 24,000/, 
the architects. 





RESIDENCE AT STREET, SOMERSET. 


on the brow of a gentle hill, and commands 
extensive and varied views of the surrounding 
country, including the celebrated Glastonbury 
High Tor and *‘ Weary-all” Hill. 

The garden front is occupied by the drawing- 
room (on the left of porch in garden-front 
view), the inner hall, and the dining-room. The 
pantries, kitchen, and offices extend behind the 
dining-room; the kitchen entrance is by the 
porch on the left-hand side in entrance-front 
view. ‘The principal entrance is under the oriel 
window here. On the right, the gable, with 
chimney rising from the ground, is the school- 
room or library, and a chimney-corner is 
arranged inside. The bed-rooms are on the 
first-floor, with spacious attics over these. 

Convenience of planning and general comfort 
in the apartments have been very carefully 
studied, and the elevations designed simply ex- 





The boiler-house, coal store, &c., wi'h 
external access from Harvey-road, are 


floors. 


pressing the purposes of the interior, and as 


good | far as possible in conformity with the charac- 


laced in | teristic d ti 
the basement of this department, and ane ~ | c domestic architecture of the county. 


separated from the upper part by fireproof | 


A conservatory, vineries, laundry, stables, 
and a lodge have also been built. The materials 
for walling are local blue lias stone with Ham 


Plan of Residence at Street. 
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Kitchen tntpance 


ae 
Scullery 


Kitchen 


——— es 








Hill stone dressings. Bridgwater tiles for th® 


roofs. The dining-room is oak panelled through- 
out, and the hall, staircase, &c., are also of oak. 
‘Special heating apparatus to supply warm and 


hot air has been arranged. 
ming baths would be finished with ornamental | 


Mr. H. Hawkins, of Glastonbury, is the 


builder, and has nearly completed his contract. 
| Mr. George J. Skipper, of Norwich, is the archi- 
i tect. 


The lst class private baths would be of por- | 


The front roofs would be tiled with Broseley | 
tiles, and the roofs of the swimming baths | 


' 
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SALCOMBE CHURCH, DEVON. 


THE illustration shows the east end of this 


ismall but solid-looking church, which has 
‘recently been erected at Salcombe from the 
designs of Mr. J. D. Sedding. 


| 


i 


} 
; 
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TWO BRASSES OF KNIGHTS. 


THE brass of Lord William de Bryene, Seal, 
Kent, 1395, belongs to the camail period. 
The head of the figure in the bascinet rests 


Messrs. Spalding & Cres: are | 0D the helm with the crest and mantling. The 


sword hangs from the baldric, which is deco- 


‘rated with square roses. 


Over the head are two 


‘shields of arms, and a marginal inscription is 


‘round the slab. 
TuIs house, of which two views (the entrance | placed at the corners. 
front and garden front) are given, is situated | 

















The evangelistic symbols are 


The brass of Sir Reginald Cobham, Lingfield, 
Surrey, 1403, belongs to the Transition period 
between the camail period and the Plate and 
Taces period. The former period is 7 
acutely-pointed bascinet, and the camail, 
the later in the cuirass and taces. 

Beneath the bascinet is the helm, with the 
crest orb and mantling. A fillet of roses * 
placed round the head-piece. The armour = 
the arm is ornamented, and also the cuffs of 
gauntlets. At the armpits there are 
armholes, beneath which mail is worn, which 
may also be seen at the knees and insteps. 
sword hangs in a socket which is atta 
the baldric which passes across the waist. 
scabbard is ornamented with a Peet 
to that on the scabbard of Sir W. de —s 
(see Builder, November 22). Shields . 
are placed on either side of the figure, 
marginal inscription completes the composi 
tion. 
In “Bartell’s Brasses,” p, 61, acl yo 
illustration of this, showing that the ae 
shields, and the hilt of the sword 
were then lost. They have since 
restored. 
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T, SOMERSET.—Mr. G. J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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FOR CAMBERWELL GREEN BATHS.—Messrs. Spatpinc & Cross, ARCHITECTS. 
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FROM RUBBINGS BY Mr. ANDREW OLIVER, A.R.LB.A. 


SIR RIGINALD ps COBHAM, 1403. 
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NEW READING-RO IM, WANDSWORTH 
FREE LIBRARY. 


Tue Wandsworth Free Library was the first 
actablished in the Metropolitan district under 
‘he Free Libraries Act. The Commissioners 
wired an old house, of which the grounds had 
see detached, for building purposes, and 
_janted it to receive the library. Though void 
¢ the conveniences of a new building, the 
-necess which attended it in the adapted 
oremises was increased by the gift from Dr. 
© J) Longstaff of the reading-room, which over- 
came the chief difficulty in the original building, 

namely, the want of space for a large number 


?? [<2 
.* 


os 


of readers. vi 

The plan shows the walls of the original 
hailding scored, and the new uses of the rooms 
nd the plans of the new reading-room are 
‘ndicated. The walls externally were faced with 
white Suffolk bricks, and internally with Keen’s 
cement, with decorative features in fibrous 
nlaster by Messrs. Jackson & Sons. The build- 
ing was carried out by the late Mr. Parsons, of 
Wandsworth. The architects are Messrs. Roger 


Smith & Uaie, 


LODGE AT OTFORD, KENT. 


Tus is one of a series of buildings carried 
out by Messrs. Roger Smith & Gale for Mr. 
Barclay Field. The house and stables have 
een previously illustrated. The materials 
were red local bricks, Broseley tiles, and 
yellow deal framing, finished with pure 
Stockholm tar. The cost was between 800/. 
and 900/. The work was in this, as in the case 
' the rest of the work, carried out by Messrs. 
A. Bush & Son, of Gower-street, London, the 
clerk of works being Mr. James Redden. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE ordinary weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday afternoon, Sir John 
Lubbock in the chair. 

Tie Bethnal Green Slum-Clearance Scheme. 
-With reference to the repors of the Housing 
{ the Working Classes Committee, presented 
t the last meeting, and printed by us on p. 445, 
inte, Lord Compton, the Chairman of the Com- 

mittee, now asked leave to withdraw the report. 
He said that at a special meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Saturday last, it was decided at the 
ommencement of their proceedings to proceed 
with their recommendation, as they felt that 
they could easily answer most of the arguments 
that were adduced against it at last week’s 
meeting of the Council. Particularly as to the 
statement that the price of the land in question 
was equivalent to something like 5d. per room, 
he had to say that it only worked out some- 
thing like 2d. At the end of the sitting they 
were informed that the other offer for this site 
would result in an acceptance, and in the area 
velng partly covered by artisans’ dwellings. 
When he brought forward the Boundary- 
street scheme he stated that the Com- 
mittee were in hopes that they would be able 
without expense to re-house some of those who 
would be displaced. They expected at that 
“me that one of the Gossett-street sites would 

covered with artisans’ dwellings; bnt sub- 
sequently they were told that it was to be sold 
‘VF commercial purposes, and it was on that 
“count, in fact that was the principal reason, 
ant weak Ae noma they woe iter 
reborn: _ As so : y were informe 
tt It was the intention of the gentleman who 
jc ~s to erect cottage dwellings for 
org ing Classes to re-house about 200, they 
‘eit that the chief argument in suport of their 
roposals had been removed, and, therefore, he 
“Kea leave to withdraw it. It was the inten- 
— of the Committee, after the recess, to bring 
‘orward a full report as to re-housing in con- 
Hexion with this scheme. 


Ba recommendation was then by leave with- 
“MiaWn, 


__ ay -signs —The Parliamentary Committee 
en that they had decided to introduce a 
icone Bill to prohibit or regulate sky-signs, 
“ Ye _oe to deal with the subject as 
mended ~ General Powers Bill, and recom- 
Council ¢ ‘e Council to affix the seal of the 
— the petition for leave to bring in the 


\ , y ‘ oe ‘ F 
we r. Harrison, Chairman of the Parlia- 
“vary Committee, said they thought it 


was that nothing should be considered as a 
sky-sign unless some part of it stood higher 
than any actual building over which it was 
built. He begged leave to move: 


‘That the Bill be referred to the Committee, with 
an instruction that the definition should be amended 
by adding the following provisions :- (1) To define a 
minimum Measurement under which nothing ‘shall be 
regarded as a sky-rien: (2) That nothing shall be con- 
sidered a sky-sign of which no part stands above any 
part of the building on which it is placed.’ 


Mr. Beachcroft, in seconding the amendment, 
said he regarded the measure as an attempt at 
grandmotherly legislation, only calculated to 
put fees into the pockets of District Sarvevors. 
Mr. Beck said that sky-signs were preferable 
to the horrible chimney-pots, and that he 
had seen some sky-signs which really im- 
proved the appearance of London rather than 
detracted from it. 

_Mr. Hollington said the desire of the Coun- 
cilwas to avoid paying compensation for the 
removal of sky-signs Surely the Council 
would not be so unfair as to say a man should 
pull down his sky-sign previous to its having 
had a reasonable life, and he did not think 
that six years would be a reasonable life. 

Dr. Longstaffe remarked that people had been 
allowed to disfigure London by all sorts of 
abominations, and he hoped that the Council 
would decide, although it might seem a bit 
grandmotherly, that people should not only not 
be allowed to dothat which was a nuisance and 
injurious to health, but should not be permitted 
to do that which was a nuisance to the senses 
of their neighbours. But for the lack of some 
controlling power in these matters in the past, 
London might bave been preserved from many 
disfigurements. 

Earl Compton said that whatever might be 
said against ugly and in all probability danger- 
ous sky-signs, he hoped that flags as a means of 
advertisement would not be interdicted. 

Mr. C. Harrison, in reply, stated that there 
was not the slightest objection to the Council 
amending the Bill. It was very easy to refer 
back a clause to the Parliamentary Committee 
to define a sky-sign, but they had had eight or 
ten meetings, and with the advice of the Parlia- 
mentary agent and the Solicitor and all the 
members of the Committee, before they came 
to their decision, and if the Council could define 
sky-signs better he was sure the Parliamentary 
Committee would be very glad to accept any 
suggestion. There were special stipulations 
which prevented the Bill from affecting auc- 
tioneers’ advertisements of houses to let, and 
brewers’ signs. Under the Bill proyision was 
made for an inspection or survey of sky- 
signs, and the District Surveyor should grant 
or refuse a certificate as to the stability of the 
sign, and its stays and construction gecerally. 
The Council would grant a licence for a con- 
tinuance of the sign on the certificate being 
sent to them, and the licence would remain in 
force two years. It might be renewed for two 
periods of two years each, making six years in 
all. The sky sign should at the end of six 
years be in every case removed regardless of its 
structural condition, and, failing its removal, 
summary proceedings against the owner should 
be taken by the Council. If the sign were 
wanting in stability,and were not repaired or 
strengthened, proceedings should be taken by 
the Council to demolish it. By section 4, after 
the passing of the Act, it would be unlawful to 
erect or place any sky-sign wholly, or in part 
above, or over any house, building, structure, 
street, Or way. 

After some further discussion, the amend- 
ment was negatived, and the recommendation 
of the Committee agreed to. 

The Proposed New Sludge Ship.—-The Main 
Drainage Committee reported recommending 
that the proposal to obtain an additional sludge 
ship, as agreed to at their meeting on October 7 
last be abandoned for the present. This was 
agreed to. 

London Water Supply.—The Special Com- 
mittee on Water Supply and Markets reported 
that they had passed the following resolution, 
which they submitted and recommended the 
Council to adopt :-—- 








which they claimed more than the public would | are adequate to the growing demands of the population 
give them. There were two points in which 
their definition might be more carefully 
guarded. One was that they Ought to set forth 
a minimum of dimensions within which nothing 
should be considered a sky-sign, and the second 


in quantity and quality, and that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment be requested to institute an immediate inquiry 
whether any and what steps should be taken to provide 
a new and better supply, so that a report may be made 
thereon in the course of the ensuing session.” 


The Chairman said that as he had proposed 

the resolution which was now recommended to 

the Council by the Committee, he was anxious 

to say a few words in its support. He had paid 

much attention to the subject of water supply, 

having served both on the Manchester and on 

the Liverpool Water Bills Committees of the 

House of Commons. He need not, however, en- 

large on the reasons for doubting whether the 

supply of water in the Thames basin would be 

sufficient in quantity and satisfactory in quality 
for the supply of the rapidly-growing population 

in the metropolitan area. The memorandum 
of the vice-chairman, which they had all re- 

ceived, and the report of Mr. Binnie clearly set 
out the facts, as to which the Water Committee 
were indeed almost unanimous. The question 
was as to the policy. The Council, no doubt, had 
power under the Bill of last yearto makeinquiries, 
and indeed were doing so, but the sum to 
which they were restricted was not sufficient 
for more than a preliminary inquiry. More- 
over, in this matter it was necessary not merely 
to convince the: Council, but also the Govern- 
ment, and the Government would naturally 
attach more weight toan inquiry which they 
had themselves set on foot. The last words in 
the resolution were not in his proposal. They 
sounded rather peremptory, but were not meant 
to be so. It was certainly, however, exceed- 
ingly desirable that the inquiry should be 
completed as soon as possible. This recom- 
mendation had no reference to the purchase 
of the water companies. It would be equally 
desirable whether the supply of water was in 
the hands of the companies or of the Council. 
Far from conflicting with the policy adopted b 

the Council, it would be quite in harmony wit 

it, because the adoption of the resolution would 
certainly render the companies more disposed 
to treat, nor would it conflict with the Bills 
proposed by the Vestries and the Corporation, 
because if the Government approved they might 
carry out the inquiry recommended in the reso- 
lution by means of the committee on one or 
other of those Bills. The resolution did not 
commit the Council absolutely to the statement 
that an additional supply would soon be neces- 
sary. It did, however, record the opinion that 
the subject demanded the earnest attention of 
Government. If the Council rejected the reso- 
lution, and if the supuly in a few years proved 
insufficient, he feared that they would be 
censured for having in this respect neglected 
the interests of London. If, however, 
they passed the resolation, they should 
have done all that for the present they 
were empowered to do. They would have 
recorded their opinion, and the responsi- 
bility would then rest with Government. It was 
from this point of view that he had proposed 
the resolution ; it gave them the opportunity of 
expressing their opinion, which had not yet 
been done, and under these circumstances he 
hoped the Council would support the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, and call the 
attention of Government to the importance of 
the inquiry whether in a few years the water 
supply within the Thames area would not be 
insufficient for the growing population of the 
Metropolis. 

Mr. C. Harrison, Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, was sorry he could not 
agree with the recommendation of the Water 
Committee. He thought the proper way of 
dealing with this matter was that the Home 
Office should be asked in Parliament to 
undertake to ascertain the opinions of experts 
as to whether the present supply was ade- 
quate, and, if not, where a new supply was to 
come from. If a Government Department 
undertook that, they would instruct experts to 
do it properly and would pay the expenses, and 
they would have a proper report. He did n 
think the question would be at all carried 
further by a Royal Commission or a reference 
to a Parliamentary Committee and a number of 
engineers saying they thought this might be 
done, and that such a supply might come from 
the Chiltern Hills or some other place, without 
the actual physical investigation. 

The Vice-chairman (Sir Thomas Farrer) 
stated that the Committee did not think it right 
in framing this resolution to dictate to the 
Government the actual form the inquiry should 
take. There were not only engineering ques- 
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of the rights of other bodies, and ques- 
tions of other consumers of water. No doubt 
the engineering question was a primary and 
dificult one, and it would be open to 
the Government, if they were pleased to accede 
to their views on the subject, to appoint a 
special commission of experts. They thought it 
far the wisest thing in this large concern, in 
which he might say they felt the Government 
must be interested and must take part, most 
respectfully, of course, to ask the Government 
to make an inquiry, leaving them to judge of 
the best way in which the inquiry should be 
conducted. 

The recommendation of the committee was 
ultimately agreed to, and after transacting 
further business, the Council was counted out 
at five minutes before seven o'clock. 





I di a as 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
SANITARY INSPECTORS. 

At the opening meeting of the new session 
of this Association, held at Carpenters’ Hall, 
the new president of the Association, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, delivered his inaugural address. 
There was a large attendance ef members and 
visitors, among them being:—Dr. Danford 
Thomas, and a number of ladies. Mr. H. 
Alexander (Shoreditch), Chairman of the 
Council, opened the proceedings, and subse- 
quently ceded the chair to Dr. Richardson. 
The address, which was extemporised through- 
out, commenced with an interesting historical 
contrast, in which the conditions of life in the 
eighteenth centary were compared with the 
enormously improved conditions of the present 
period of the nineteenth, and concluded with 
the enumeration of the leading sanitary re- 
formers of former times, and a sketch of the 
career of the last and greatest of them, the 
first President of the Association, the late Sir 
Edwin Chadwick. Medical opinion in the earlier 
of the two centuries was so little enlightened 
that even the profession often regarded the 
entrance of that dreadful malady—small-pox— 
into a family as a good thing because it was an 
inoculation, and therefore a safeguard against 
future attacks. The treatment of the insane, 
even in the case of persons wealthy enough to 
pay for proper treatment, was systematically 
cruel. Now the poorest inmates of asylums re- 
ceived better treatment than even kings or 
princes could then command, and the insane 
were frequently chained up in outhouses or 
cellars, like wild or savage animals. The 
death-rate, or rather the life-rate, the expres- 
sion that he now preferred, might properly be 
called the pulse of the people. In a review he 
had set down the normal death-rate for England 
at 125 per 1,000 and the maximum at 15 per 
1,000, but that very morning, as if providen- 
tially, he had received information from Hove 
(Brighton) of a rate reduced to 10-4. Even in 
the army, including that of India and other 
distant possessions, the rate, which last century 
was as high as 58 per 1,000, had now been re- 
duced to 16 per 1,000. Such a death-rate as 
prevailed at the beginning of this century, even 
in towns considered fairly healthy, would create 
a panic if prevalent in any town now, and 
any such town would now be shunned as a 
plague spot. His picture of Hygeiopolis had 
been considered so overdrawn and impossible 
that it had been called a mere poem, but 
Sanitary improvements were progressing at a 
rate which promised to make his elevated 
gardens of London realities before the end of 
the present century. Before treating of the 
“ Sanitary Reformer” who was the principal 
subject of his address, Dr. Richardson 
enumerated the leading sanitarians of previous 
periods, commencing with that enclyclopedic 
philosopher, Sir Francis Bacon, the great Lord 
Verulam. In Italy Dr. Ramazzini, and in 


whose interference in questions of health earned 
for him a certain amount of dislike in the 
medical profession. He declared that, although 
so unlike in many respects, their late Pre- 
sident and himself had always been in agree- 
ment on leading principles, and that throughout 
along and close intimacy they had never had 
a personal disagreement. Among the long list 
of reforms on which the influence of Mr. 
Chadwick had been the most powerfully felt, 
were those of workhouses, registration, grave- 
yards, and the dwellings of the working classes, 
——but he had been the first to suggest a great 
number of the most beneficent movements of 
the present and the immediate future, including 
coffee palaces, public promenades, baths and 
wash-houses, model lodging-houses, and crema- 
tion, and, although he was not a teetotaller, he 
had conceived a broad-minded scheme for a 
Permissive Bill. Sir E. Chadwick’s proposals 
for “‘workhouse reform” had been greatly 
misunderstood, and the misrepresentations made 
had brought him into undeserved obloquy. The 
term “Union” was invented by him for a 
purpose totally different from that to which it 
had been since applied. His scheme of “ Union 
Workhouses ” was a splendid conception, and 
had it been realised in its entirety it would have 
given us fifty years ago, under one and the 
same state organisation, not only the “ work- 
house,” but the “almshouse and the industrial 
school,” and a group of such institutions as 
have since been created by voluntary effort. 
Mr. Chadwick had originated the regular 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages, 
and had discovered that greatest of Registrars- 
General, William Farr. His ‘“‘ Report on the 
Jondition of the Working Classes” was a monu- 
mental work, which he brought out at his own 
risk. The revolution in the rites of burial which 
had taken place in the latter half of this 
century was initiated by his work on grave- 
yards and cemeteries. He was an earnest 
advocate of the doctrine contained in Ward’s 
formula, ‘‘ the sewage to the soil, land to land, 
and water to water.” Even his last notion, that 
pure air should be brought through the clouds 
by long tubes, was worthy of the most vigorous 
of youthful minds; instead of being, as it 
actually was, the conception of a man of 
eighty-seven. Tosum up, Mr. Chadwick held 
that the one word “cleanliness,” if properly 
understood, included all that was meant by 
such scientific terms as “antiseptics” and 
others of recent invention. 
The address was frequently interrupted by 
applause, and at its conclusion a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the new president on the 
motion of Mr. Richards (Battersea), seconded 
by Mr. Fairchild (Clapham). 
At the second meeting of the Association, 
held on Saturday last, an address on ‘‘ Crema- 
tion as a mode of disposing of our dead” was 
delivered before the members of this Associa- 
tion, with Mr. H. Alexander in the chair, at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, by Mr. J.C. 5. 
Hanham, the Hon. Sec. of the Cremation Society 
of England. The usual arguments against the 
customary modes of burial were cogently pre- 
sented by the lecturer, an interesting experiment 
made by M. Pasteur being cited, among other 
proofs offered, in support of the declarations of 
Dr. Parkes and other sanitarians of the highest 
authority, that the vicinity of a grave-yard was 
always an unhealthy district to live in. The 
great French scientist proved the existence of 
morbid germs in earth, beneath which a cow 
had been buried, by an inoculation experiment, 
every one of a number of guinea-pigs inoculated 
with earth taken from above the buried cow 
dying after inoculation, while of an equal num- 
ber similarly inoculated with ordinary earth not 
one failed to recover. The best and most eco- 
nomical way of destroying such germs was by 
fire,—a test which they were unable to survive. 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Alexander, 
Mr. Woonton, Mr. Richards, Mr. Middleweek, 


England Dr. Arbuthnot were the greatest | Mr. Tidman, and other members took i 
: ’ ’ ; part, in 
reformers, followed in Scotland by a remark-| the course of which objections on the score of 


able man, Dr. Benjamin Bell, who, with other 


cost in time and money were urged against 


merits, must be credited with being the first to| cremation. A vote of thanks was accorded, in 
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of fixed air, and Dr. Pringle by his great army 
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THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 


On Monday evening last the M 
and Court of the Worshipful Com ny te 
entertained a large company at Sena the 
including a large number of gentlemen who 
interested themselves in the promotion of the mors. 
ment initiated by the Company some Years ago for 
the education and registration of plumbers. 
The Master (Mr, W. H. Bishop) submitted the 
toast of “‘ Modern Sanitary Science and T 
Education,” and in speaking of the efforts put forth 
by the Plumbers’ Company, said the gschem 
involved a training for apprentices in the technie: 
schools and colleges, some of the a Ja of 
which he was very pleased to see present . 
A scheme had been prepared, and a syllabus of 
instruction issued to men who had passed 
apprenticeship in order that the principles of seience 
and the practice of plumbing might be j : 
He coupled with the toast the names of Sir Bernhard 
Samueison, M.P., Dr. Robert Farquharson, Mp 
and Professor Garnett. ? 
In replying, Sir Bernhard Samuelson ‘ 
lated the Plumbers’ Company upon the great ad- 
vance they bad made with regard to the question of 
technical education. m 
Dr. Farquharson expressed a hope that in the 
future sanitation would permit of a man living 1) 
years to enjoy the geod health which modern gazi- 
tation offered to every man. 
Professor Garnett, responding, said the nation 
was indebted to the ancient guilds of London for 
what had been done in the promotion of technical 
education, and to none more than to the Plumbers’ 
Company. 
The Master then gave the toast of “ The Muni- 
cipal Corporations of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
and, in doing so, he said what the Plumber: 
Company had promoted was a union of masters 
and operatives, and he was not aware that 
this had been so successfully effected im any 
other large trade. This was a volunteer system of 
registration, based upon the best of qualitications, 
which, he thought, was the only one im which the 
co-operation of all authorities could be secured 
throughout the country. The movement had been 
generally responded to, because the health of the 
community depended upon the result. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board was one oi 
the first to recognise the importance of the move- 
ment, and a circular was issued by the Plumbers 
Company at his express suggestion, and this eircu- 
lar met with the ready support of all the County 
Councils. During the year they had held 1% 
meetings, and he believed that he might say that 
200,000/. would be spent in economic and sanitary 
science, subject to the approval) of the At ; 
General, and they had some hope that this would 
be supplemented by other contributions, and that 
it would be ultimately available for the promotion 
of an educational scheme which would be w 
the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. a880- 
ciated with the toast the names of the Mayor of 
Manchester and Mr, Ex-Bailie Crawford. + 
The Mayor of Manchester and Mr. Ex-Bailie 
Crawford having acknowledged the compliment, 
The Lord Mayor proposed ‘‘The Health of the 
Master of the Plumbers’ Company.” He said it 
would be impossible for a livery company to takeup 


such a great work without its possess a good 
Master at the helm ; and he was sure the Plumbers 
did possess a veryexcellent Master. He hoped there 
might be held in the City of London a congress 0» 
hygiene, and he could assure them, if it was held, 
it would have his heartiest support, and he ws 
certain he would receive the greatest assistance 
from the livery companies of the City. 

The Master briefly thanked the company, 7 
gave the toast of ‘‘The Guests,” to which Sir 
Sieveking and Mr. G. Galloway responded. 


— — 
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PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE Isux OF Mas. 
—At a sitting of the Tynwald Court in as 
the 25th ult., the petition of the Douglas a 
Commissioners for leave to borrow 4,000. _— 
erection of a public abattoir was presented and! 
ferred to a committee to report on the not 
of asite. The report of the committee of the 
respecting the swing-bridge over Ramsay ais 
and further improvements on the } of Bast 
was presented. The Town Commissioners 
say ask fora further loan of 12,0000. The en 
reported generally that it appeared ome he 
the works should be carried out, and 
borrowing powers to the extent of 14,000/., instead 
of 13,000... - qreneet. making the total indebted 
ness nearly 56,000/, ‘ 

ByGone NorrincHaM.—Mr. T. C. Hine, the wel: 
known Nottingham architect, sends us voy! 
lithograph sheet from his drawing -—- ~~, 
sume for private circulation), in © of bits 
— in a — of — sea num , 
of old Notti whic ve 
the old guild ball, the market meets the old bridge 
over the Trent, &c. ; the whole — 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 
MR. WATERHOUSE AND THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
<1p,—I have seen, with some surprise, that Mr. 
Vaterhouse’s statement that the new education 
sheme 10 its entirety was not adopted by the 
reneral body of members, has met with some 





hauenge. 

“The proposals were put before a meeting not by 

eans full, and were not all adopted unani- 

vy, while subsequent meetings proved that 

, was a growth of feeling on the subject, which 
ed it impossible to carry out the scheme 

without modification. 

The Committee that has just been sitting was not 
ppointed for the purpose of giving aifect. to the 
acheme, but to act more as a conciliatory body to 
further cousider the proposals, especially as there 
had been such a strong expression of opinion on the 
advisability of affurding means to consult the 


reneral body of members in any changes of a 
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ilrastic nature, 

[ take it that Mr. Waterhouse’s view will be ac- 
epted as more correct than those of the partisans 
f the “ curriculum.” A, NEEDHAM WILSON. 





BARFRESTON CHURCH, KENT. 
Sir,—In the Builder of the Sth, you state ‘‘ There 
:a curious semi-Celtic appearance about some of 
the ornaments which seems to indicate some special 
nfluence at work in the erection of this church, 
which has this other notable feature, the curious 
rregularity in the setting out,” &c., &c. 

This latter peculiarity is very characteristic of 
Homan Work, 

Was the original production Romano-British? 
Vith regard to the string mouldings, the fret, and 
the patera ornamentation, they, too, are of that 
school, 

Of the latter ornament, I remember seeing some- 
thing very similar at the Roman villa at Torkington, 
Gloucestershire ; and I enclose a tracing of arub- 
ing from asmall piece of string moulding in Purbeck 
marbie, found in the excavation of the Basilica 
at Silchester Some years ALO, 


Bath, December 8, 1890. RICHARD MANN. 


BRIDGE CHAPELS. 


Sir,— With reference to this interesting subject, 
ately discussed in your columns with illustrations 
from these medisval structures, I would wish to 
refer those students in this branch of archeology 
o the “‘ Calendar of Wills,” proved in the Court of 
Hustings, London, recently edited by Dr. Sharpe, 
if the Town Clerk’s office, and published by the 
corporation of the city. 

In Part II. of this volume are numerous particu- 
ars of the wills of Londen citizens, and many items 
on the benefactions given for the maintenance of St. 
Thomas’s Chapel on London Bridge, especially as 
to the keeping up the chantry in the same 
buliaIng, 

These entries range in date from 1358-1688, to 
that a wide area is introduced, and the variety of 
equests made with frequent mention of old (and 
now destroyed churches), affords many a clue to 
the searcher for the past architectural wealth of old 
LONdON. 

I hough naturally the documents are drawn from 
civic sources, still frequent mention is made of re- 
pairs and preservation of ancient bridges elsewhere, 
andwhere existing, of the chantry chapels founded 
on or near them. Surely the annalistic side of 
architecture is much enriched by such publications 
as the above. S. W. Kersuaw, F.S.A. 


BRICK-BURNING. 


Sik,—I assumed that my letter on this subject 
would only be of interest to brickmakers, and did 
not go into details, and, with your permission, I 
would like to reply as briefly as possible to the 
very fair and moderate letter signed ‘‘ A Brick- 
maker,” 

_, tainp bricks are burned with breeze and ashes; 
He Orst is used in layers in the clamp, the latter 
be pee roduced into the body of the brick itself, 
oy being spread over the brick earth that has been 
“ug and curfed up, or washed into a back, as the 
-asé may be; when used the temperer cuts down the 
‘ace, and it is mixed in the pug-mill. 
Mg: breeze and ashes are procured as follows :— 
~ 4) vin refuse is collected, bulky items are picked 
vo Bh it is then screened,—the coarse is the 
sees . - a is ashes, ~-it goes through no otber 
will oo Fev b is perlectly obvious that the filth 
is thin Gith : the screen aseasily asthe ashes. It 
yo e 1 that, when burnt, causes the stench. 
bahear egg oe brick is dcomed if the new 
urning cannot be continued, without, chusing 
hulsance - if the b r] 3 eh 
unduly ha y-law is not to be enforced, why 
‘Y Aarass a trade; competition is severe,—I 





notice bricks made in Belgium being used in 
London, for both house building and street works. 
A properly-burnt brick, whether clamp or kiln, is 
imperishable ; underburnt bricks, on either system, 
will not stand, and should only be used for interior 
work (if at all). 

The bad kiln bricks referred to are probably such, 
or may be semi-dry bricks,—these, unless made 
from suitable clay, will not stand at all. 

I consider that both clamp and kiln bricks are 
burnt, the former partly by heat from the layers of 
breeze, but principally by the fuel in the brick : 
and the latter by the application of heat from coal 
fires applied to the outer sides only. Kilns when 
burning give off the gases and products of com- 
bustion from the coals, and very little of that if in 
competent hands. There is nothing injurious in 
this, or in the bricks themselves. It is the filth, 
that cannot be separated from the breeze and ashes, 
that causes the trouble. 

I know full well what is embarked in, and de- 
pendent upon, the trade. Many of my friends say 
that they have not heard of the proposed by-law, 
and it seems to me altogether wrong that a law 
having such serious and far-reaching effects, should 
be passed (as far as I can learn) without any proper 
inguiry into the rights and wrongs of the matter. 

However, one thing is certain, yon may doom a 
system, you cannot stop the trade. London has 
been, is, and will be a city of brick ; and bricks and 
brickmakers will be wanted in ever-increasing 
numbers. It is simply a question of burning on a 
different system, for the sake of the public health. 
With the remarks as to compensation, and the last 
paragraph of your correspondent’s letter, I beartily 
agree, JOs. J OPLING. 


“ DEATH TO IMPERFECT VENTILATORS.” 


Sirk,—Mr. Buchan’s letter in your last doubtless 
refers to me, although my name is misspelt,—pro- 
bably through indistinct handwriting,—-which thus 
exhibits a parallel with Mr. Buchan’s arguments. 

I have no time for long letters, not yet having 
arrived at the stage of ‘cultured leisure.” So 
must simply say :— 

l. | bave never, under any circumstances or at 
any time, advocated the use of valves in such a 
manner as to produce syphonage. In fact, I have 
never once mentioned soil-pipe ventilation in con- 
nexion with any valve. I do so now. 

2. Exit valves may be used to distinct advantage 
on soil-pipes, and without causing syphonage. 

3. This ‘‘distinct advantage” necessitates a 
radical deviation from the lines laid down by Mr, 
Buchan. 

The above are direct contradictions of Mr. 
Bucban’s statements. I may go further, and say 
he never invented a closely-fitting exit-valve such 
as mine, and I call upon him to indicate where one 
such is patented, or where one such of his manu- 
facture is in use, 

The kind wish expressed by him that my venti- 
lator should be withdrawn from tbe market is so 
disinterested and unusual, as coming from a rival 
ventilator maker, that I hasten to thank him, and 
‘‘refer his kind recommendation to the proper 
quarter.” _ J. F. SEMMANCE. 

Liverpool, December 4, 1890, 


THE COMMUNION TABLE. 

Srr,—The recent judgment of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will have drawn the attention of those 
who have read it to the fact that there was a period 
when the altar was replaced by a table standing 
east and west within the chancel, and sometimes 
within the nave, of our parish churches. Some 
years ago an oak table in a very decayed condition 
came into my possession, and I was informed that 
at one period it had stood in a church in West- 
moreland. It is of good design, and may be seven- 
teenth century, or even sixteenth century, work, 
but had the peculiarity that its legs are of two 
different patterns, and that they were placed in 
pairs at the two ends. That is to say, the legs at 
one end were handsomer than those at the other 
end. This unusual peculiarity can be understood 
if the table was to stand so that the congregation 
would habitually see its end, not jts side, and is, I 
think, sufficiently curious to justify me in asking 
you to find room for this brief notice of it. Was it 
customary !—T. R. 8. 


FUNGUS. 

Sre,—-Can any of your numerous realers inform 
me how to destroy “fangus” (in an old brick wall), 
the growth of which has completely rotted a set of 
door jambs which have only been fixed a little over 
a twelvemonth? I had the jambs well painted 
before they were fixed, and the brickwork well 
‘‘ dressed” with hot lime. 

















An OLD SUBSCRIBER, 
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‘xr InDICATOR.—We have received an 
anes and description of * Brown's Automatic 
Self-adjusting Gradient Indicator, the principle of 
which consists in a curved spirit tube in which the 
bubble remains stationary at a point in the index 
marking the angle of the surface on which it is 
resting. We have not, however, had any opportunity 
of testing the instrument. 





Che Student's Column. 


HOT-WATER SUPPLY FOR BATHS, 
LAVATORIES, &c.—XXIV. 


SAFETY VALVES, &c. 


SSHERE are at present but four kinds of 
of safety valves made for range boilers, 
viz., spring, dead-weight, lever, and 
diaphragm. 

The spring valve, shown in section at fig. 62, 
is, perhaps, the one mostly used owing chiefly 
to its occupying but little room ; it consists of 
an outer case A, a screw cap B, pin C, seating 
D, and a spiral spring. 

The seating is held in place by the spiral 
spring which presses upon it at one end and at 
the other end against the screw cap; this is 
where the utility of the screw portion of the 
cap manifests itself,as by unscrewing the cap 
we slacken the pressure exerted by the spring, 
and by screwing the cap down the spring exerts 
a greater force. The seating has the under side 
of it covered with a special compound of a 
rubber character so as to easily effect a water- 
tight joint, and the outer casing is perforated to 
allow of the ultimate escape of the steam when 
the seating is lifted. 

When fixing these valves, and the apparatus 
is charged, it is usual to unscrew the screw cap 
until the valve leaks, then screw it up again 
until the leakage ceases, and afterwards give it 
one extra turn to keep it quite sound under 
ordinary conditions. 

Undoubtedly, the proper place for a safety- 
valve is in the boiler, but it is very desirable to 
have the valve in sight, and this precludes the 
idea of having it fixed directly into the boiler 
itself ; therefore, the next best arrangement is 
to have it fixed somewhere in sight, and con- 
nected directly with the boiler by a fair-sized 
pipe; there is no great risk of this pipe 
becoming stopped, not even by fur, as the 
water does not circulate within it, and if it is 
taken from the top surface of the boiler, there is 
not a great likelihood of the opening to the 
pipe being “furred” up, unless the boiler is 
allowed to get into a very bad state indeed. 
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FIG.65, 


There is an idea rather prevalent that as good 
a place as any for the safety-valve is on the 
cylinder (of the cylinder system). No doubt 
the advocates of this method have strong argu- 
ments in favour of it; but it must be borne in 
mind that cylinders merer burst. It is the 
boiler thatis the seat of danger, and where the 
pressure is exerted to the greatest extent ; and, 
what is more, some of the accidents are due 
solely to something that occurs between the 
boiler and the cylinder — stop-cocks, for 
instance. 

It was said just now that cylinders never 
burst—neither do they ; they collapse, which is 
a very different thing, and which a safety-valve 
would in no way obviate,as the valves in ques- 





tion are provided expressly to relieve a pressure 
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that is exerted from the inside, whereas a 
cylinder collapses from an external cause— 
viz., atmospheric pressure, and an inlet-valve 
would be the proper thing to obviate this. 

The collapse of cylinders is of as great a 

rarity as the bursting of boilers, and it is 
brought about usually in this way :—Supposing 
a cylinder for some reason is allowed to get 
empty, and a fire is still kept in the range (a 
most unlikely thing), if there is any water in 
the boiler this will boil, and the steam will, of 
course, enter the cylinder; now it is well-known 
that there is no better means of driving air out 
of any confined space than by injecting steam 
into it, and consequently while the steam is 
entering the cylinder in fair volume, very little 
air will remain there. While things are in this 
condition, if cold water is introduced the steam 
is condensed, and a vacuum is formed, when 
the pressure of the atmosphere crushes in the 
cylinder like cardboard. It takes but little 
calculation to arrive at the force exerted by the 
atmosphere, as we only have to find the number 
of square inches on the external surface of the 
container and multiply by 15 to have the total 
pressure in lbs. With a medium-sized cylinder 
this pressure would be about 15 tons. 

The next form of safety-valve in genera! 
favour is the “‘dead-weight,” as fig. 63. The 
body of the valve is similar in form to the one 
last described, but the seating is held down by 
weights placed and bearing upon the central 
pin. This is a good valve, but unfortunately takes 
up a good deal of room, and is not of sightly 
appearance, otherwise it is to be recommended 
on the score of reliability. This valve is still 
more unsuited to place directly into a range 
boiler, but it can be connected by means of a 
pipe, as described with the last. After it is 
fixed sufficient weights are placed on to just pre- 
vent leakage, then an extra weight is added to 
keep it quite sound under ordinary conditions. 

Next in rotation comes the lever valve, as 
fig. 64, this is similar in internal construction 
to the two preceding, but the pin which bears 
upon the seating is held down by a weighted 
lever above, as shown; this is another reliable 
valve, but is even more cumbersome and an- 
sightly than the dead-weight, consequently it 
is rarely seen affixed to range boilers, but it is 
a valve that must be familiar to every one, as it 
is much used on all sorts of steam boilers. It 
is a very safe valve. 

The last to be described is an arrangement 
by which an excessive pressure bursts a thin 
sheet of copper, thus releasing the undue 
strain. Fig. 65 illustrates this valve. As the 
thickness of the copper must be proportional 
to the pressure on the boiler, it is necessary 
when ordering these to state what pressure of 
water exists, or, in other words, how far the 
cold-water cistern is above the boiler, and the 
maker inserts a diaphragm of suitable strength 
or lightness. Should the valve come into 
operation, it can easily be put in order again 
by the mere insertion of another diaphragm. 

Fusible plugs are, perhaps, the most inge- 
nious form of safety-valve ever introduced, 
but, owing to certain drawbacks, exceedingly 
difficult to overcome, tiey are not used as freely 
as they would otherwise deserve to be. A 
fusible plug, as its name implies, is a plug or 
piece of material arranged to be fitted in the 
boiler in such a manner that, although infusible 
at the temperature of boiling water (212 deg., 
or thereabouts), it would immediately melt if 
the boiler was without water, and by its melting 
leave an aperture for the free escape of steam, 
should water afterwards flow in, and so prevent 
an explosion and disaster. 

These plugs are pieces of soft metal, usually 
a disc, enclosed in a brass or gun-metal socket 
this socket being screwed inside the boiler (to 


late the boiling and consequent temperature, 
and before we have an explosion it is probable 
the pressure exerted in the apparatus will be 
100 lbs. to the square inch, this pressure per- 
mitting the water to have a temperature of 
330 deg. (approximate). This fact is utilised 
by making the fusible plug of an alloy (bismuth, 
&c.) that will melt at, say, 280 deg.—the super- 
heated water will then effect its fusion and the 
approaching danger be obviated. This, how- 
ever, as will be clearly understood, needs the 
plug to be most carefully made if it is to be 
relied upon. 
The great objection to the fusible plug, in 
the South of England, is the “fur” deposit 
from hard waters. If the plug gets even a thin 
coating of this material it must suffer, as the 
deposit being a low conductor of heat, the 
water is prevented from absorbing the heat 
from the plug as fast as it receives it from the 
fire, and under these circumstances it will be 
found that the plug will more frequently fail 
when no danger is to be feared, than the re- 
verse. With soft water there is no objection 
to be raised, but notwithstanding this, fusible 
plugs have never gained favour, and are most 
commonly used as auxiliaries to ordinary valves, 
or to meet some special condition that may 
exist. 

SURVEYORSHIPS. 
PertH.—At a meeting of the Perth Police Com- 
mission, held on the 8th inst., Mr. Robert M‘Killop, 
of Messrs. Cunningham, Blyth, & Westland’s, civil 
engineers, Edinburgh, was appointed Burgh Sur- 
veyor and Superintendent of Works and Drainage 
for the city, ata salary of 175/. 
Sr. HeLens.—At the last meeting of the St. 
Helens Town Council, it was decided to grant the 
Borough Engineer, Mr. Geo. J. C. Broom, Assoc. - 
M.LC.E., the sum of 100/. for extra works carried 
out by him during the past year, principally the 
erection of the new public baths, just completed, at 
a cost of 10,086/. 
a ati ot mene 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


THE PERSE ScHOOL FoR Boys, CAMBRIDGE.—The 
new buildings for the Perse School for boys in Cam- 
bridge were opened on the 4th inst. by the Mayor, 
and a banquet was given in the great hall by the 
Chairman of the Governors, the Master of Sr. 
John’s College. The school is a first-grade school, 
and at present has about 200 boys. The new build- 
ings are calculated to accommodate between 300 
and 400 with ease. Tbe general plan of the school- 
buildings is that of a large hall with twelve class- 
rooms grouped on the north side of it. The hall is 
77 ft. by 37 ft. 6 in., and 25 ft. to the wall-plate, and 
it bas an open timber roof. The class-rooms are 
each 24 ft. by 20 ft. ; those on the ground floor are 
13 ft. high, and those on the first tloor are 15 ft. 
high to the coliar. Beside the above class-rooms 
there are head-master’s and assistant-masters’ 
rooms, a Jarge entrance-hall and board-room, and 
all the necessary lavatories and out-buildings. The 
lodge is a small building at the gateway, calculated 
to accommodate a porter without family. The 
general style of the building is that of the end of 
the seventeenth century. It is built with red 
bricks, and the roof covered with red tiles. A lofty 
bell-cot rises from the centre of the hall roof. The 
entrance doorways and the gables are finished 
with red terra-cotta, and the windows have timber 
frame work, painted white. The architect is Mr. 
W. M. Fawcett, of Cambridge, and the builders 
were Messrs. Kerridge & Sbaw, of the same town. 
The total cost has been about 7,200/. 

THE New OLyMpic THEATRE was opened last 
week. Last year, Mr. Charles Wilmot bought the 
old building, demolished it, and has since erected 
the new theatre for Mr. Wilson Barrett, now lessee, 
on,tbe designs of Messrs. Crewe & Sprague, of 
Fitzalan House, Arundel-street, Strand. ‘The style 
of the decoration is Louis Seize, and it bas been 
carried out by a Parisian firm. The tableau-curtain 





prevent injury by the poker or stoking tools), 
and it is further made so that part of it is easily 
removable to replace the plug, when it may 
require renewing. 

These plugs, however, can not only be used 
as an element of safety when danger from 
shortness of water arises, but, if properly 
made, will answer the purposes of a safty-valve 
when any dangerous Symptoms arise with a full 
boiler, in the following way :—When a hot- 
water apparatus is working under normal con- 


Gitions, with the expansion and cold snpply 


and the stalls, both in rich silk plush, the velvet 
seats in the dress-circle and upper boxes, and the 
upbolstering generally. have all been done by 
Messrs. Oetzmann & Co., of Hampstead-road, and 
are of the tint known as ‘‘ Rose du Barry.” The 
| house is lighted by both electricityand gas, the 
former installed by Mr. H. South. 

NEW PREMISES, WALSALL,—Some new buildings 
have just been completed at the junction of Licb- 
field-street and Bridge-street, Walsall. The build- 
ings comprise five shops, and also rooms used by the 
Literary Institute. The chief shop is occupied by 
Mr. Draycott, in the basement of whose premises 





pipes open, it may be assumed that the water | there is @ packing- frami ildi 

; ter packing-room, framing and gilding shops, 
does not ever reach a higher temperature than store for residuals, heating apparatus, ani fuel. 
212 deg., this being the boiling point at sea- | ®t°Te: On the ground-floor is a retail shop and 
level, where the pressure of the atm osphere is frame-making shop. The first-floor comprises a 


15 lbs. to the square inch. If by any means 


the two pipes just ‘mentioned 


closed, the atmospheric pressure will not regu- 























reception-room, having a panelled ceiling picked 


. tly out in colours, panelled and moulded dado, walnut 


chimneypiece, &e. On this floor there is also a 
private office. The second-floor is lighted by means 
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of a stained-glass ceiling-light. On the lef 
dressing-rooms, and on the right a studio, at the 
back of which are enlarging, dark, re- 
tpotting, negative, and stock rooms, also lavatory’ 
&e. On the third-floor are sitnated the ‘Pkg 
drying, sepsitising, toning, stock, an artist’, 
rooms. The building, which is in the Queen Apne 
style of architecture, is treated in red 
with a sea-green slated roof, surmounted with opng. 
mental irou cresting. A separate staircase, for the 
use of the employés, bas been provided, The 
bas been carried out by Messrs. Bradney & Co, of 
Wolverhampton, from the des gens and under the 
superintendence of Mr. F. E. F. Bailey, AR LBA 
Walsall. 
NEW PoOST-OFFICE, DUNFERMLINE.~A new noe. 
office, erected by the Government in Queen Anne. 
street, Dunfermline, was formally opened on Mop. 
day. It has been built from plans by Mr, W. 
Wybrow Robertson, of H.M. Office of Works 
Edwburgh. An improved system of ventilation bas 
been introduced by Messrs. Baird, Thompson, & €o,, 
ventilating engineers, Glasgow, their ‘* Grahtryx” 
exhaust ventilator being used fur the extraction of 
the vitiated air. 
New ScHoo. FoR Hvut..-—The ceremony ot 
laying the foundation-stones of a rew Grammar 
School for Hull was performed on the 4th inst, 
The site is in Leicester-street, and the design for 
the new schools bas been prepared by Messrs 
Smith & Brodrick, architects, of Hull. The building 
will have an elevation of red brick and stone 
dressings. 


BLACKPOOL SOUTH SHORE PIER AND PAVILOS. 
--The proposed new pier and pavilion for Blackpool 
South Shore will, itis anticipated, fulfila — 
want of the residents in and visitors to South 
The tota] length of the pier is about 340 yards, the 
pier promenade having a width cf 45 ft. The 
pavilion structure, which will be capable of seating 
1,850 persons, will be situated about 200 yards 
trom the shore end of the pier, and is designed in 
the Byzantine style of architecture. Tbe building 
will be rectangular in plan, and the roof will havea 
curved outiine. Sma}] ornamental cupolas empha- 
sise the angles of the main building, larger cupolas 
surmounting the whole structure. Encireling ths 
main building will be a low colonnade or verandab, 
and the band kiosk will be situated behind the 
pavilion at the end of the pier structure. Thear- 
chitect for the entire superstructure is Mr. J. D. 
Harker, A.R.I.B.A., of Manchester; Mr. T. P. 
Worthington, engineer, of Blackpool, being respoo- 
sible for the substructure. 

New Market at Hatirax.—The Markets Com- 
mittee of the Halifax Corporation are preparing 4 
scheme for a new market on the present site, 
between Southgate and Market-street. Much pro- 
perty in that neighbourhood and Corn Market bas 
been bought by the Corporation. The streets are 
being widened, and a new one—or rather an arcade 
—will be formed from Old Market to the Marke’. 
There are to be about 100 stalls in the covered area 
of the market and some fifty butchers’ shops, and 
40,0001. or 50,0L0/. is the estimated cost of the 
scheme.-—Leeds Mercury. 


TetpuryY CuHurcH REsToRATION.—The restori- 
tion of the tower and spire of Tetbury Parish 
Courch, Gloucestershire, is about to be 

by Mr. W. H. Yatman, of Highgrove. Messrs 
Waller & Son, of Gloucester, are the architects. 


LupLow Parish Cuurcu.—The Lady 1 of 
this church is now ve restored ae 
repared by the Charity Commissioners 
toe co of a legacy of 2,0002 by Maria A. J. 
Nightingale. The stained-glass window is bets 
renewed by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, eae 
estimated cost of 630/, The stone tracery of 
whole of the windows, together with the . 
work of the exterior, is also being restored by ™ 
Thompson, of Peterborough, atan estimated expen 
of 580/. During the work, an old priest's door b 
been discovered, and some carved y English 
tracery and the old tile pavement of the fourteenth 
century have been expose’. 


RupBaxton CaurcH, PewproxesHiee. — Th 
Church of St. Michael, Rudbaxton, 1s to be res? 
by Mr. Reginald G. Pinder, F.R.1.B.A., of Bourne 
mouth, the architect appointed by the in the 
committee. It is one of the oldest churches 
county, and possesses many interesting — 
It is stated to be at present in a very bad 
repair. 

OPENING or A New Cuurca IN THE Gan¥ 
VaLLEY.—A mile to the north of Pontyeyom ss 
Station lies the little town of Biaenger™ ie Oth 
this place a new church was cop rhs burch 
inst. by the Lord Bishop of Liandaff. ; 
is a stone building of cruciform plan, iD ft 
Early English style. The nave is 61 ft. by ss é 
and the chancel 22 ft. by whe 6 AF ren" ~ 
a vestry and an organ-cham ber, & 
the sath side "her extra accommodation, te 
present being for 300. The ground wood work iad 
all of pitch-pine, and the roofing of am Per- 
deal. The building is heated by hot ae 1.0880 
ritt’s system. The contract price k Williams, 
The architects were Messrs. Braton Mr, Jobo 
Cardiff and Barry Dock ; and the builder Bari of 
Rees, Ynysybwi. The site was given by 8° 
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of the paris4 church of Tickenham, Somer- 
ist been re-opened after com plete internal 
renovation and restoration, under the supervision of 
Mr Ewan Christiano, the work being carried out by 
Mr W. A. Green, contractor, of Clevedon. Tae 
slaster, which had been coloured witha blue wash, 
, .s been removed, and the plain stone laid bare. 
The floor has been raised to its former level, and 
paved with Godwin’s encaustic tiles. New oak 
seats have been supplied, and the levels of the 
windows lowered and m ide even, the side windows 
being filled with tinted glass. In the course of 
-estoration, interesting discoveries were made of a 
very large hagicscope, opening out into the north 
aisle and giving a full view of the altar, and a slab 
ander the former wood pavement of the sanctuary, 
hearing an inscription. The approach to the rood- 
oft was opened out, disclosing six steps in good 
preservation, but closed vp again, as it was feared 
the stability of the chancel arch- -the only remain- 
ing portion of the original Norman church—would 
be interfered with. 

New CLuBp Burtpinc, NewcuurcH.—The Mar- 
cuis of Salisbury opened, on the Srd inst.,a new 
Conservative Club-house at Newchurekt, Lancashire. 
The building is designed in a Late Gothic style of 
rchitec:ure. It bas been simply treated, the walls 
being faced with parpoints and having ashlar 
dressings. The assembly-room provides accommo- 
dation for over 400 people, and has a separate 
entrance fur the public trum the side s'reet. Re- 
tiriog rooms, ladies’ room, lavatories, kitchen, Xc., 
are arranged around theassembly-room. From the 
entrance-hall a stairease leads to the first floor, on 
which are situated the club-rooms, consisting of two 
billiard-rooms, reading-room, and rooms for the 
committee, secretary, and steward, as well as a 
room for dominoes, chess, &e. The cost of the 
building is 2,000/., and the work has been carried 
out from the designs and under the supervision of 
the architect, Mr. Percy D. Lodge, of Manchester. 

New WestEYAN CHAPEL AT GOOLE.—-On the 
4th inst. a new school-chapel, erected for the 
Wesleyan Methodist body off Booth Ferry-road, 
Goole, was opened for public worship. The cost of 
the building is 800/. Mr. H. B. Thorp, Goole, 
was the architect. 

A New CONVENT AT BAYSWATER. — A new 
convent is in course of construction at Bayswater 
for the order of Notra Dame de Zion ; Mr. Arthur 
Young is the architect. The floors are to be of 
fireproof construction, and are to be put in by 
Messrs, Mark Fawcett & Co. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THe Sanitary ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION.—At 
the meeting of the Council of the Sanitary Assur- 
ance Association, held at the offices, 5, Argyll-place, 
W., onthe 8th inst., Sir Joseph Fayrer, K.C.8.L 
F.R.S., in the chair, the question of consolidating’ 
and amending the Public Health Acts was onder 
consideration, and on the motion of Mr. Mark H. 
Judge, A.R.1.B.A., seconded by Surgeon-General 
Cornish, C.LE., the following resolution was unani- 
mously agreed to :— 


‘ That the Council of the Sanitary Assurance Associa- 
tion learns with satisfaction from the Queen's Speech, 
that the Government havein preparation a Bill consoli- 
dating and amending the laws relating to public health, 
and, therefore, it is hereby resolved toappoint a sub- 
Committee to draw up a memorial tothe Government, 
urging them to incorporate in their Bill the essential 
features of the Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill.” 


On the motion of Mr. H. Rutherford, Barrister-at- 
Law, seconded by Mr. Andrew Stirling, it was also 
resolved to send copies of the resolution to the In- 
stitutions which took part in the Sanitary Registra- 
tion Conference of 1887 and 1888; also to Dr. R. 
Varquharson and the other Members of Parliament 
who had charge of the Sanitary Registration of 
Buildings Bill in Parliament, 
_NeEW RoapWay BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER CAM AT 
VAMBRIDGE. —Owing to the township of Chesterton, 
which lies immediately opposite to the town of 
Cambridge on the north side of the river Cam, 
having considerab] y increased as a residential place, 
and to the fact of all the College boat-houses being 
on that side of the river, the boat ferries have 
proved wholly insufficient for the traffic, besides 
being very inconvenient and unsafe for children. 
The town of Cambridge, therefore, joined with the 
local Board of Chesterton and obtained Parlia- 
mentary powers for constructing a new road across 
Midsummer Common, just behind Jesus College, 
and a new bridge across the river. These worksare 
=e completed, and were formally opened on Thurs- 
day last by the Mayor of Cambridge, jointly with 
the chairman of _the Chesterton Local Board. The 
new roa iway is about half a mile long, and 
lg 't. wide: the bridge is 100 ft. clear 
ne, 40 fr. wide between parapets, and has 
eg headway at the centre of 14 ft. 6 in. 
1 i the normal water level, a towing-path 12 ft. 
— formed on the south side. The super- 
root ak consists of six elliptic wrought-iron 
ane a braced spandrels, spaced 7 ft. 6 in. 
ro rt > centre under the roadway, and 9 ft. 14 in. 
pl af pee girders, The onter spandrels are 
er with cast-iron ornamental spandrels, 


’ . + 
Re-opENING OF TICKENHAM CHANCEL. — The | surmounted with cornice, 


linth, and , 
coats of arms of the eg Waiweitity Couns 
Council, and Local Board being on their respective 
panels in the centre of the spandrel. The roadway 
over the bridge is of granite macaiam, and the 
footpaths of granolithic pavement. The abutments 
tre of Portland cement concrete, resting on piled 
foundations, and faced with Darley Dale s:one. 
The total cost of the work is about 14.0001. The 
engineers for the scheme are Mr. John J. Webster 
M. Inst. C.E., of Liverpool and Westminster, and 
Mr. Frank Waters, of Cambridge ; the whole of 
the work being designed by Mr, Webster, Mr. 
Waters acting as resident engineer. The sole con. 
tractor for the work was Mr. John Mackay, J.P., of 
Hereford, and he sublet the superstructure to the 
Butterley Company (Limited), 


Acti 
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POREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


NoRWAY.—The committee of architects appointed 
to consider the designs for a new Historical Vuseum 
at Christiania, has received seventeen desivns. 
The first prize of 1,200 kr. has been awarded to 
Herr Karl August Henriksen, a comparatively 
unknowa architect, whose desigu has been accepted 
in its maio features. Third prize of 500 kr. has 
been awarded to Herr 8. Lenschow, a leading 
Norwegian arch tect. Two new churches of con- 
siderable dimensions are being built by the State 
in Christiania. 

Russia.—According to news from St. Petersburg 
the Stadt Theatre at Irku’sk, in Siberia, and the 
Summer Theatre in Lublin, in Poland, have been 
burned to the ground, but no lives were lo-t. The 
authorities have decided to build immediately new 
theatres on the sites. In regard to the proposed 
French Art and Industrial Exhibition in Moscow 
next year, the German railway authorities have 
refused to carry the exhibits at reduced rates, so 
that the promoters will dispatch them by sea viA 
Hull and Reval instead. The famous “ Czar's Beli” 
in Moscow, one of the chief objects of interest in 
the old Palace of the Kremlin, 1s to be removed to 
a chapel built in memory of the saving of the 
Imperial family in the Borki railway accident. In 
the chapel tower, which is to be 270 ft. in height, 
aod beil-shaped, the ‘‘ Czar’s bell” will be hung, 

DENMARK.—The work on the so-called marble 
cathedral in Copenhagen is progressing. Of late 
the figures of the Apostles, 14 ft. in height and 
weighing 1,600 1b. each, and which are to adorn the 
main entrance, have been placed in position. They 
are of zinc, and executed by Danish artists. Two new 
public schools are to be erected in Copenhagen, at 
a cost of about 20,0001, Of late years several 
interesting frescos have been discovered in old 
Danish churches, dating from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and much has been done for their preserva- 
tion. They all appear to have been executed by 
foreign artists, probably monks. The subjects are 
biblical. 

GENEVA.—The equestrian statue to Charles LI. 
of Brunswick, which bas been a doubtful ornament 
to the town for some twenty years, is at last going 
to disappear from view, the pediment alone remain- 
ing as a relic. This pediment is, however, to 
receive some crowning ornament, the design for 
which is to be obtained by “‘ international” com- 
petition, the authorities having gone so far as to 
offer some very small prizes, at the same time 
giving would-be competitors about a month’s time 
for sending in their work.—Schweizer Bauzertung. 

KARLSRUHE. — A monument to the dece 
Emperor William I, is to be erected, and 120,000 
marks have, so far, been voted for this purpose. 
The question as to the form of the proposed 
monument has been treated in a way not dissimiiar 
to the ‘‘ National Monument Question” at Berlin. 
Whilst public opinion and municipality were in 
favour of an architectural monument, the Grand 
Duke of the Duchy of Baden made known in a 
letter that he wished to see an equestrian statue 
erected in his capital. The municipality responded 
to the Grand Duke’s wish by opening a competition 
for designs for a monument in this form, and the 
assessing jury unanimously recommended a de-ign 
of Professor Volz’s for erection, at the same time 
giving a second prize to Professor Heer. Professor 
Volz’s design will, however, not be carried out, the 
Grand Duke having thought fit to recommend the 
design of the second prizeman to the municipality, 
who have again taken the wish for law. 

FRANCE.—The Museum of Roven bas received a 
gift of a clock in Viedervilles faience which isa very 
fine specimen of ancient Ceramic work.——M. Paul 
Maugin has left to the Museam of Douai an im- 
portant collection of engravings aud works of art. 
——A permanent picture exhibition has been 
opened in the Galerie Bertrand at Nice.——M. 
Rouvier, Minister of Finance, has presented to the 
emall town of St. Jean de Villefranche sur Mer a 
statue, “ Le Pécheur ”" by the late Madame 














ier, well known as a sculptor under the 
mesons name of Claude Vignon. She was one of 
the best pupils of Pradier. ——The Academie des | 
Beaux Arts has given “ A Museum of Sculpture as 
the subject of the competition for the Achille Leclére | 
prize in architecture.—— The competit:on opened for | 
the construction of isolated pavilions for th. lanatic | 
asylum at Vaucluse bas just been decided. M. Henri | 





Poussin has received the first premjum, M. E.- 


—— 


Georges the second. ——The jury in the competition 
for a Lyeée for the town of Epinal has given its 
award. The first prize of 5,000 fr. has been awarded 
to MM. Clasquin and Monceno:; the second, 
3,000 fr., to MM. Coquart and Delaire ; the third, 
2,000 fr., to M. Jasson ; the first honourable mention 
to MM. Schulerand Berger, the second to M. Jacob. 
Tbe jury, which has pronounced this to be a remark-~ 
ably good competition, has decided that the execu- 
tion should be entrusted to MM. Coquartand Delaire, 
as the authors of the most practical plan,—— 
The Minister of Public Instruction has reappoin'ed 
M. Foucart as the new director of the French 
school at Athens, a position which be has already 
held, the present appointmeut expiring with the 
close of the year. M. Foucart is also charged with 
an archeological mission to Egypt.—In getting out 
the foundations for the College St. Etienne at 
Cb&lons-sur-Marne, there have been found in an 
old well two sepulchral monuments adorned with 
sculpture and inscriptions, which appear to be as 
early as the fourth century. The monuments are 
rectangular and surmounted by pediments. Above 
each inseription is carved a figure of a horse and 
rider.——The Caré of the parish of St. Jacques 
de Guérets, near Vendéme, bas discovered im 
his church two fresces of the twelfth century, 
interesting both in an artistic and archeological 
sense.--— The new lunatic asylum for female 
patients at Bordeaux has jast been opened. The 
architect is M. Valleton, of the Department of 
the Ministére de l’Interior.——A missionary at 
Tonkin, Petre Garcia, has been occupied in con- 
structiog there an iron church, of which all the 
parts have been made in France and transported to 
the site. It is in the Gothic style, and 55 
metres long by 20 wide.—-—-Tne Société Regional 
des Architects du Nord has addressed to the 
President of the Republic a petition against 
the dismissal of M. Coquart and a request 
that compensation should be made t» him. 
—-——The death is announced, at Nouiliompont, of 
M. Achille Flocon, member of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes, and director of architectura ] work 
for the Company of the Chemin-de-fer de I’ Est. —-— 
We learn also of the death of M. Joseph Burn- 
Smeaton, wood engraver, born in London, but for 
a long time past resident in Paris. M. Burn- 
Smeaton was known by his annual exhibits at the 
Salon..-—-The French Fine Art Section of the 
Moscow Exhibition will include three galleries, of 
which two will be reserved for works of the bighest. 
class. There is also to be a retrospective exhibi- 
tion of the works of masters of the French School. 


EE se ch Camm eRR sic) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prizes TO THE RoYaL ACADEMY STUDENTS.— 
Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., on Wednesday pre- 
sented the prizes gained by the students of the 
Royal Academy. Amongst the prize-winners were 
the following :—Design for the decoration of a 
portion of a public building (the ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Magi ”).—Prize (40/.), Alfred Charles Weatherstone. 
Design in architecture (a country gentleman's 
house), — Travelling Studentship (601.), Charies 
Sidney Spooner. Set of architectural drawiugs 
(a portion extending over one bay of the chwir- 
stalls, and the screen at their back, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral),—-Silver medal, first, Charles William 
Baker; second, not awarded. Set of architectural 
designs (Upper School).—Prize (25/.), Alexander 
Mackintosh. Set of drawings of an architectural 
design (Lower School),—Prize (10/.), James Cromar 
Watt. Plan of a building (a provincial picture and 
sculpture gallery). Prize (10/.), Herbert Tooley. 
Original composition in oroament.—-Silver medal, 
not awarded. Perspective drawing in outline (open 
to architects only) (the end and three bays of the 
Hall in Hampton Court Palace).—Silver medal, no 
competition. 

Norta Sra-BaLtic CaANAL.—The constraction of 
the large twin-locks on the Baltic end o/ the canal 
is now to be taken in hand. These locks, which lie 
parallel to one another, have a total structural 
length of 216 meters. The ace-pted ‘ender is for 
3,860,000 marks, or nearly 193, These locks, 
which will have sete of double gates at either end, 
can either be worked separately or together, 
according to the requirements. The measurements 
will permit two German ironclads of the largest 
type (say Kénig Wilhelm, 108 meters stem to 
stern) to pass through with ease at the same time. 

Ber.ims.—The census held on the lst inst. shows 
that Berlin proper has a population of 1,574,485. 
On the same date in 1885 the i» habitants of the 
capital numbered 1,315,287. This shows an in- 
crease of 259,198 in five year+, or an average of 
about 52 000 per annum. e above numbers refer 
to Berlin proper. If the outer suburbs, such as 
Rixdorf, Schoneberg, &c., be included, the tota} 
would be about 1,800,000. 

Tue Caer Ixspecrorsuip or Crown Mgyes.— 
The Western Mail announces that the important 
offices of Chicf Inspector of Crown Mines in Great 
Britain and Mineral Inspector for his Roya) 
Highness the Priace of Wales for the Duchy of 
Cornwall, vacant by the decease of Sir Warrington 
W. Smythe, have been conferred upon Mr. Thomas 
Forster Brown, C.E., Deputy Gaveller aad Crown 
Receiver for the Forest of Dean. 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
COMPETITION. CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
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ste ES: —— ~y Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required, | —- Surveyor, ay 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised Premium. delivered. eee Nee TOE a ae oe : delivers. 
» ’ Ln tel a 
—————————— Oita ccaccscncveschseess meer eshet] pe a ae paca G. Hodson..... Dee. » 
ge.  Kerbing, Fi ng, Landings, Setts, &c...; York Corporation .... | Alfred Creer...” 
ae pone sphere = i pegs peter The Committee ...... St. 32. amd 27....... Jan. 31 Cutting oe Pipe Laying, &c. Water- De ER: erg ae eee do. 
EARGAEE - -5+-0r00%2 alice A nant OLR EE ERE NUD < ccbo asks shane a wanes eeeeeeesees Irvine (N.B.) Corp ..|J. & A. Leslie & Reid 
aS Removing an Old and Erecting a New Essex and W. Saffolk | do, 
CON TRACTS. Bridge over the Stour, near Bures,Essex County Council ....| Frank Whitmore ... dc. 
Completion of Streets and Passages ...... Wavertree Local Board, Isaac Dixon ..... 
4 pre Sfvom DOGTS oc ccvcscccccsscvovccesesceseses gerd RE fo oe aS ae do, 
Architect, Surveyor, — ; é : Beet SoCs OS F. J. Smith ........., Dee, 
" uired to be “External Iron Staircases, &c. at Infirmary Hackney Union ...... | QReiaE oc cesess a 
cmmecuabubnemalrer a ee tit Le eee delivered. *Eplargement of Rochdale Post Office .... Com. of H.M. Wks, &. as: tm 
' , | ie , *additions, &c. to Hospital Buildings, | an, | 
appear SL" Teamimgton ....--sccccecrecseceeecees Warneford Hosp. Com. . do, Jen. 
shed and Covered Yard over Reservoir, i *Roadmaking Works.....-.---+-cecenreees Windsor R.S.A, ...... | W. Menzies .......... ro ; 
fc. Keighley, Yorks .....------erescee] «se eanene W.&J. Ri. Bailey .... | Dee. 17 *Sewerage Works at Hertford Heath...... Ware U.B.S.A. ...... Bailey, Denton, & Co. Jen, ¥ 
Limestone Gravel Metalling (500 tons) .. Nantyglo and Bilaina *Erection of Urinal, Westminster Bridge.. LondonCountyCouncil | Oficial ............ J = 
Local Board .....-.. OMAR .--20000000e0e do. *New Entrance to Tyne Dock .........++. is ie Es Sncananctnc BO Pee ao _" 
©Purchase and Removal of O14 Cottages .. Lewisham Union were do. do. Church. EFariston, Berwickshire .......- «ss swwwrees Hardy & Wight ... re No dat: 
* Alterations, &c. to'Abbey Bridge. Tavistock} Devon County Council do. do. Warehouse, Milmer Royd Mills, Halifax seneeeee » F. L. Horsfall...... do. 
‘Rebuilding portions of Horra Bridge, | Improvement to Premises, Guildfoid .... J. Lymposs .......... 1C. B. Oxley ....c..ccs do. 
Walk hampton ......-..-6+-+-eeeeceees do. do. do. | Mew Hall, Leeds ........csccecccrececces Kingston Unity of Odd-' 
Widening Railway Line, Manchester ....| Lane. & Yorks. Ry. .. do. do, fellows... ....+.00-. John M. Porter ...... da, 
Enlarging Station, Liandudno ........-. L. & N. W. R......... do. do, | Nine Honses and Stabling, Armiey. Leeds __........ C. F. Wilkinson ...... | do 
Pipe Bewer, AC. 2. ccc cccerreecresrereewnes Cheadte and Gatley i Six Houses, pear Queen s-road, Leeds ..... Jos. Popplewell ho Thos Howdill RES ra 
Lveal Board ....... Edwd. Sykes ........ do. | *Roadmaking Works, Aldershot .......... War Department .... | Official ... .......... | do 
Work at Grangetown School ........-++- Cardiff Rehool Board | E. M. Bruce Vaughan do, | Construction and Enlargement of Schools School 6d. fr London . do. do, 
*Rath Room at Brentford School.........- Brentford U ar E. Munson, Scas+es doe, New Hotel, Falmouth...... Eo The Cornish Hotels 
“Supply of Lime and Cement (12 months); Mile End Vestry...... J.M. Knight ..... jae do. ee ee roe ae | de 
®W orks at Kentish Town, Sutton Bridge,&c.| M. R. Oo «.--++++s aoe OM CIAL... - 1 eee eeeens Dec. 18 Three Cottages, Castile Eden Colliery, co i 
Paving W orks. Ne j Plymouth Corporation Geo. D. Bellamy eeoun do. SE SEI LEI PRN EON I Me Ep 5 men ehastcdesus t 6 whee do 
Stee! Wire Rope, &c. Giargow .....+--+++: ees, DOUG siscscce§ 8 Sto asoee Dec. 19 Alterations and Additions to Woodland | 
Enlargement of School, Handcross, Sussex) Slaugham Sch. Board | Qflctal ......ccsccees do, Pottery, Tunstall, Staif«........ sited Se “ys ieee A. R. Weed icc: | 
Right Beullery Houses, Slack Side, Wib- Drain Pipes (1.700 yards), Cewmtillery, | 
Bey, VOTKR ....-.--scenvecsenocerenerer| = seasenes John Drake .......... Dee. 20 Mi nmmGEa® oc vec csecescccsessoese Lancaster, Speir,&Co."; = ........ Lo 
“Pair of Houses, Blackheath ........c0+000) «--_ ss ww eeves Alfred Broad ........ de. Work at Higher Grade School .......... Gateshead Sch. Board | Offic‘al .............. | do. 
Shop and Offices, Old Market, Halifax .. lie are tale On gs Horsfall.... sig" > Ze — Se — 
*Readmaking Works....... repeccsheobsséa wisham . OT WES | CUE nee eunenesenes a. 
Roamaking Works. ont | PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 

Dwelling-house. Saltash ...........+-. T. E. Thriescutt ...... F.C. Jury ......-... pee, TB ne ace Pee ee eee een ce ere: 
Travelling Water Tanks... ...........eee0- | India Office .......... OMICS .ncccesecesses do. i Applica. 
Making Promenade, Sewering, @c. ...... | Wallasey (Birkenhead) Ht Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary tions t% 

| .Lecal Board ........ | A. Salmom............ do. ; ‘ be in 
Ornamental Fence and Entrance Gates to) a a , EL 
ark. Liecard na obese peveseseee6er 0, o. Go, ) ’ . | 
eas (20,000 gallons), Water-wheel,| |) @Peachers .......-ceevccceeceeersecseavens Sa lnstitate, a 
Pump-house, Distribution Pipes, &c.' ‘3 w se T Bebe ings pct TOOL. and 1402. ..../ Dee, i 
Wingham, Rant .......scccsssestevees Eastry U.B.8.A....... GIR. oo 600 cccscnsece Dec. 2 *Borough Burveyor....-.++-+++++++++se00e. eS SU Se SIM, wera eresewenes | Dec, 2 


Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competition, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv. and vi. Public Appointments, p. xviii, 
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OLRoyD’s PATENT SASH-OPENER.—The accom-| honorary members who had recently been elected| and F, Turner, Waller & Steevens, R. Hornsby & 
panying cut illustrates the method of bolting or un- | were Lord Armstrong, Dr. Anderson (of Woolwich), | Sons, Robey & Co., John Fowler & Co., and Mar. 
bolting a window by means of this fastener, which | Sir B. Baker, Lord Brassey, Sir James Deuglass,; shall Sons & Co. Among the exhibits of the 
consists of a barrel-bolt in a brass carriage on the! Sir John Fowler, Earl Granville, and Sir William | last-named firm must be mentioned an 
lower sash, working into holes in the upper sash, so Thomson, The papers which had been read and | independent vertical engine cylinder, 64 in. by 

discussed included various branches of civil and | 10 in., fitted with Moore’ patent crank-shaft governor 
it Hy eae RT mechanical engineering, and were fally up to the and automatic cut-off balanced slide-valve, and 4 
iit LAS ANUS EA ENA UGA ARR SSA 'mark of previous sessions. ‘The visits to works} patent automatic sight-feed lubricator, &e, The 
‘| ht ‘in progress and centres of manufacture, one! engine isspecially designed for use with eleetric- 
i git of the privileges of members of the society) lighting plant. There is good provision forlubri- 
ith which was very popular, had this year in-| cation, and the governor, it is claimed, controls the 
i | cluded the Tbames_ Ironworks, the Royal/| engine to snch a nicety that there is practically no 
iy : ae Arsenal at Woolwich, and the London and North-| variation in the speed, however much the load may 
| yi Western Railway Works at Crewe. In concluding,| change. Another exhibit worth special note is 
'the chairman said that the progress of the society | Priestman’s oil-engine, which is shown in two sizes 
if | was largely due to the energy of their founder and | by Messrs. Priestman Bros., Limited, of Hull and 
ny treasurer, Mr. Alfred Williams, and their secretary, | London. An 11h.-p. Priestman’s patent portable oil- 
Patil Mr. Pryce-Cuxson.—The toast was acknowledged | engine is mounted on wheels with shafts, &c., com- 
4A by Mr. Williams.—The ‘‘ Health of the President ”’| plete. The special feature of this exhibit pees, 
Hy: was proposed by Mr. Walmisley, and Mr. Adams| cation of this motive power in a portable form. 
Bii)), iM ntti responded, and gave the health of the president-| makers claim it to be the first introduction as such. 

: aa elect, Mr. W. N. Colam, who was unable to be! In this form it is useful for many purposes, espe 
Ah! present. Other toasts followed. cially for country districts where there is no gas, 
Mi ‘ TCA Hit. | STRIKE aT Messrs. Dovuitron’s LAMBETH | or where gasis dear and it is not convenient to ux 

_PorTTeriets.—A strike occurred last week at Messrs. | steam. The cost of the oil-fuel, we are told, # 
HARA | Doulton’s Lambeth potteries, the men complaining | abont equal to the cost of working a gas-engine 
i that the proportion of lads (apprentices) to journey- | with gas at 3s. per thousand. 
ih cl men is excessive, to the detriment of the journey- | 
i, anh men. Sir Henry Doulton, in a letter to the Tumes, 
i denies that there is any reasonable ground for | 
= mt these assertions. He further says :— 


~ tap ahi 
Mhihih hy 
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‘ tag Ah the Pes bey ot Sepeenciees ames poh I LEGAL. 
ave aiways strenuously upheld the vantage of ap- “WT 
* x sreutiouabin, samactalte tn ome a handicraft a petieny, INSANITARY HOUSES IN BETHNAL-GREE. 
Nita —-—. Sonny which requires considerable manual skill, only to be 
ii - ——— | acquired by long training st an emt age. gS Art the Worship-street Police Court, on Wednet- 
_———$—$—$—$—$— | or many years I endeavour maintain tha i i illiams, 
se A MAL STE Hn _ system, but, owing to the operation of the Masters and sehenesh tells authored prop tals soon 
| ant iii, | Servants Act and the altered conditions of work, it was of which were proceeded rei by the sanitary 
Olroyd’s Patent Sash O ac a troublesome and unsatisfactory arrangement. : P . — y Bethnal- 
v it Sash Opener an loser. | an alternative plan was adopted in all respects equiva- authority of the parish of St. Matthew, 
; _ | lent to legal apprenticeship, but subatitutine a mutual| green, under the Housing of the Working 
as either to keep the window closed or to keep it, agreement of honourable understanding between the | Act, to show cause why the said houses sao 
fixed open at any desired point. The bolts are | lad and his parents and the firm. By this plan the| not be closed. Proof of the insanitary 
kept fastened by springs, and pulled out by the lad agrees, without any legal compulsion on either side, eek by 
ind; Prorata y to work for the firm until he is tw = 4 be fad poner tic york at all wor ie 
one as indicated. The bolt appears to be a very beginning about the age of Afteen), et gg A peed officers—Messrs. Lapworth, Foot, and Westoo— 
~ * solid, and reliable one which it seems abso- to employ him regularly as long as he conducts himself| Mr. G. P. Bate, Medical Officer of the : 
utely impossible to reach or meddle with from the | with propriety. In consideration of this the firm| certifying that they were unfit for human bab: 
ontside. undertakes to teach the lad his trade without premium, | tation. The magistrate had adjourned the 
Society or EnGIngrers.—The annual dinner of paying him the accepted trade rates hitherto given to| in order that he might inspect the premises com 
this society was held on Wednesday evening at the | @pprentices, and adding a yearly good-conduct bonus plained of and so form an opinion as to what length 
Holborn Restaurant, the President, Mr. H amounting to 5/. in all up to twenty years of age, and : removing. 
Ad ae ? ony adn} | an additional bonus of 51. at the close of the last year. | °f time should be allowed the tenants for 
- ams, occupying the chair. The company, which | They also agree to furnish the lad with a certificate of | According tothe Zimes report, he now said that, 
— —— included Sir Benjamin Baker and P jency at the close of the term in the event of his| baving spent several hours in going in and about 
“ir J. N. Douglass (hon. members); Professor | leaving their employment. the houses complained of, he was convinced thst, 
Unwin, Colonel Banister Fletcher, Mr. A. R. Binnie The skilled artisans state that their own employment | with regard to all but one, he ought to make 
(Engineer to the London County Council); Mr. | is endangered if the number of apprentices engaged is| the orders asked for. A house to * 
J. W. Wilson, jun. (vice-president); Mr. J. R. | Steater than one to every seven men. In my own) ye Geott far advanced in sati 
saillie, Mr. Jabez Church, Mr. Chas. Gandon, Mr. | °*#blishments, however, this has never occurred. a oo making 4° 
Racy 3.. Same ae "a oth . \rancon, Fr. | On the contrary, with an increasing number of skilled| Tepair that there was no reason for not 
Hi y p bir y, Mr. Arthur Rigg, Professor | workmen there has always been an oftrade.” | order. With regard to the others, he could 
enry Robinson, and Mr. A. T. Walmisley (past see hew they could he put into 
presidents); Mr. Alfred Williams (hon. sec. and| MACHINERY AT THE SMITHFIELD CiuB SHoOw.—| state by any amount of repair. That, _ 
me — Mr. G. A. Pryce-Cuxson (secre- | In connexion with the Cattle Show at the Agricul-| ever, was a matter for the owners. How the people 
y). > ~~ vo usual loyal and patriotic tural Hall, Islington, held on the first five days of| had lived in them he could not say. With 
— ih “4 resident proposed the toast of this week, there was avery good show of imple-|to some houses in Cheshire-street, the 
He ena . es mean Seciety of Engineers. |ments aud machinery by such well-known firms as| small shops, and he ted that, as the 
eas ws Shawne past year the number of mem-| Barrows & Co., Hill & Smith, F. Morton & Co., | nesses would be destroyed if the people were 
emnisnatcuees i ae en of | the St. Pancras Ironwork Co., Clayton & Shuttle-| out at once, they should be allowed as long 
had 3 by 1 op ce at the worth, Aveling & Porter, Ransomes, Sims & | sible,—two months, —to find other places, and, 
increased per cent. The | Jefferies, E. S. Hindley, Aveling & Porter, E. R. | ing that, that they should be moved from hous 
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———— 
house,—that was to say, when one house was ready 
JUSS » 


the occupants of the next to be repaired should be 


allowed to occupy 1t. 
Dr. Bate said every 
that point. 
ge agra Williams asked what had become 
of the County Council scheme with respect to 
sjearing other sites in Betbnal-green, and providing 
houses for the people displaced : 
' ‘Dr, Bate said that it was in abeyance. 
Mr. Muskett Yetts, solicitor, on behalf of an 
med Dixon, raised objections to an order 


» attention should be given to 


owner Da 


to close. 
The magistrate said the houses could be reopened 


as soon as the Medical Officer was satisfied with their 
condition. The Act gave magistrates power to 
order the landlord to pay compensation for displace- 
ment to the tenants as a penalty for letting the 
houses get into such a condition. He had not put 
that power in force, and he thought the owners in 
‘hese matters had been leniently dealt with. 
Having seen the houses, be was satisfied of their 

ndition, and though he had been catechised as to 
why be decided he could not see how one 
squid know the condition of the places and the 
: the tenants unless personal inspection 


T FO, 


needs ot 


was maae. 





MEETINGS. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 15. 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—8 p.m. 
(Cantor Lectures).—Professor Vivian 
5S p.m. 


Society of Arts 

B. Lewes on “ Gaseous Illuminants.” IV, 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 16. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Further discussion 
n (1) Mr. F. BE. Robertson's paper on “‘ The Lansdowne 
Bridge over the Indus at Sukkur”’; (2) Mr. E. W 
stoney's paper on “‘ The new Chittravati Bridge, Madras 
Railway.’ 8 p.m. 

Statistical Societ/.—7.45 p m. 

Manchester Architectural Association.—7.30 p m. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Mr. Francis H. 
Newberry on ‘‘ Impressionism in Architecture.” 8 p.m, 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17. 
Royal Meteorological Society.—Five papers to be read 
« p.m. 
Society of Art: . p.m. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18. 
Society of Antiquari :.—8 30 p.m. 
Les dz and Vorksh ire A rch itectural Society. ap ¥ 6 At the 
Cathedral Door,” by Me. Wyke Bayliss. 7.30 p.m. 
or® Architectural Association.—Mr. B. Priestley 
Shires on ‘‘The Domestic Life of the Middle Ages, as 
shown by its Architecture.” 


vicianeetiljiilliipadittildamnpiinees 
RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


19,814.—SLOW-COMBUSTION GRATE: G. T. Plunkett.— 
the grate, which is the subject of this patent, has a 
specially-formed coving or hood, in order to assist the 
aught. A chamber is made at the back of the fire- 
place, and this and the coving is made in one piece to 
idmit of current of warm air being generated and cir- 
culated in the apartment. 

20,541.—FI REPLACES W. Russel and Others.—The 
improvement, which is the subject of this patent, is in 
the smoke exit and draught-regulator in *‘ Withington ” 
and such like grates, and consists in a sliding-box over 
the roof of the fire through which the products of com- 
‘ustion escape into the chimney, and from thence they 
may be readily removed. The front or canopy is hinged 
and in the interior of the box a sliding-flap is fitted in 
such a position that when it is thrown back the passage 
to the chimney is open and the flap acts as a check to 
blow down or back draught of smoke, &c , into the 
room. When the flap is drawn forward it falls against 
the front plate or canopy and closes the passage to the 
chimney when the grate is out of use. 

11,978.—GLAazInec : H. Hilton.—The glass rests on a 

cushion of lead or metal, and has a dust and water pro- 
‘ector, and a covering cap fitted. The glazing-bar is of 
peculiar section, and is channeled to carry away con- 
densation. 
» 2 167.—ORNAMENTAL MOULDINGS: O. Graetzer. — 
‘locks or plates of end wood are made in a peculiar 
uanner, and are strengthened so that they cannot spread 
under pressure. Trunks of trees are cut longitudinally, 
aud planed at the sides with a serrated plane, which 
— grooves, The sides are then painted with a thin 
ayer of glue, put together, and exposed to hydraulic 
— so that the beams adhere firmly together at 
t te point. They are then ent across their longi- 
udinal axis into end wood, then moulded by rollers 
under great pressure. , 

'2,215.—PRESERVING PAINT BRUSHES: H. Davis.— 
bond ‘nvention refers to a receptacle made of non- 
oo re metal, with a contrivance for suspending the 
eutten A rome from the bottom. A metal tube is in- 
je } rough the handles of the brushes, which are 

ue ed by pins passing through the tubes. 
co 538:—PORTABLE HOUSES : F. Wheeler.—The pieces 
oa on the house, shed, kennel, or similar structure 
may been and numbered in such a manner that they 
for oe promptly and easily taken to pieces, or erected 

coe or transport. 
oe FIREPROOF Doors, &c.: R. Hallenstein. — 
P mood ey Ges to lift openings, and are automatically 
semen A. 16 action of the lift, or worked by hand- 
cuted. Suitable mechanism for this purpose is de- 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
November ] 


tns.—19 956 “+.—19,014, D. Gill, Water-closet Appara- 
Attachm ~ G. Ki caid and H. Goujon, Lining Brush 

Von sit-—19, 068, lr. Recknell, Ceilings. 
W. Pp Thee =5.— 19,078, W. Day, Chimney-cowl.—19,139, 
ec a ‘mpson. Cowls for Chimneys, &c.—19,141, W. 
Culpin Mae cot binges. —19,144, G. Williamson and A. 
n, Metallic-hinges for Doors, &c.—19,154, J. Bard- 





sley, Door-spring and Check.—19 
—19,192, @. Spring, Sash-holders. ee 

Vovember 26.—~19,213, R. Batey, Norfolk and Su 
Latches.—19,24 » 4. Wintesflood, Ventilating dimen 
19,260, C. & J. Smith, Wood-working Machines. 

A ovember 27.—19,292, H. Hardy, Connecting Lead- 
ipe to Earthenware.—19,302, J. Brookfield and A 
) hitehead, Cramp for Picture-frames, &c.—19.306, T. 

Switzer, Mitreing Mouldings, &o.—19,320, R. Hender- 
Walemband te ae, XK. Edwards, Imitation 
f -wood.—19,348, A. Whi ‘ ell 
Wisiveank Sane: hitehead and J. Brookfield, 


Novemb:r 28.~—19.415. J. § 
BF ie 415, J. Spear, Ornamentation of 
November 29.—19 446. H Dwight and oth i 
-—19 446, H. : others, Hangin 
aS ee ee H. Era oe Draught, Dast, or Water 
» or Doors, Windows, &c.—19,476 j 
por 8, &.—19,476, J. Bayly, 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

15,320, J. Smeaton, Ventilation and Flushing of 
Drains, Sewers, Soil-pipes, &c.—16,789, R. Stone, Fire- 
proof Plastic Material for Cement, &e.~17,205 T. 
Plevins, Flushing Closets —17,238, H. Peake. Weather 
Strips for Doors and Casement Windows.—17 417, G. 
Lewin, Door Handles, &c.—17,581, T. Twyford. Sinks. — 
17,595, J. Dixon, Securing Windows, &c.—17,684, W. 
Bell and others, Self-locking Casement Stay. —17,668 
E. Cusack, Automatic Sash Bolt. — 17,748, J. & A. 
Duckett and L. Stanworth, Flushing Tanks and Water. 
closets. —17,805, J. Bell, Door Latches. —17.849. ¢. 
Hearson, Flushing Apparatus. — 17,867, E. Edwards, 
Sawing Machinery —17,971, E. George, Combination 
W ood-working Machines, for Planing, Moulding, Tenon- 
ing, &c.—17,983, A. Whowell & E. Chadwick, Water- 
closets.— 18,009, J. Bayly, Bench Planes.— 13,095, J. 
Le Missurier, Window Fastenings, &c.— 18,131, E. 
Hatton, Ventilating Valves and Wall Ventilators.— 
18,382, J. Woodward, Wearing Surfaces of Stair-treads, 
&e. -- 18,397, R. Hewetson, Fastener for Doors or 
Windows,—18,468, F. Jurschina and R. Von Gunesch, 
Artificial Stone, or Composition and Building Blocks, 
&c., thereof.—18,474, W. Chapman, Window Fastening. 
—18,520, A. Crosnier, Doors and Windows.—18,603, 
T, Arnold, Manufacture of Cement. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


1,139, G. Hurdle, Self-lubricating Palleys for Window 
Sashes, &c.—1,346, W. Sagg. Ventilating Apparatus.— 
1,527, T. Jones, Gasfitters’ Blow-pipe. — 12,591, J. 
Ricketts and T. Lorrance, Couplings for Water-closets. 
13,315, G. Redfern, Roofing Tiles. —-16,067, F. Synde, 
Gully Wafercloset and other Traps. —16,966, D. Gardner, 
Jointing Pipes or Tabes.—17,047, J. Barclay, Water- 
closet Basins.—17,185, J. Flousch, Screw Nails, &c 


a 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


DECEMBER 2.—By Weston & Son: 1, Geneva-rd., 
3rixton, u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 81., r. 361.,300¢ ; 50 to 62 (even), 
Lansdowne-rd , Clapham-rd, u.t. 69 yra., gr. 42/., r. 
9901., 2.2401 —By Sherrin & Coltman: Lg.r. of 1001., u.t. 
54 yrs., at a peppercorn, Hampstead, 1,900/. ; 6 and 24, 5t 
John’s-rd , Holloway, f., r. 60/. p.a., 7751.—By Chesterton 
ad: Sons: 35 and 37. Warwick-gardens, Kensington, u.t. 58 
yrs., g.v. 8/., 2,3002.; 39, Warwick-gardens, ut. 58 yrs., 
gr., 41, r. 1002., 1,7001,—By Randall, Beard, & Baker: 
5, Lambourn-rd, Clapham, u.t. 54 yrs., gr. 5f. Ss.,r. 342, 
3402.: 58, Manor-rd., u.t. 17 yrs., gr. 5/. 38., r. 300., 150%. 
—By Debenham, Tewson, & Co, : 22, Brondesbury-viilas, 
Kilburn, u.t. 67 yrs., gr. 102. r. 607, 5602. ; 24, Brondes- 
bury-villas, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 10/., Fr. 65/., 6201. ; 30 and 32, 
Brondesbury-villas, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 24/., r. 1402., 1,2802 ; 
73 and 80, Denmark-rd., u,t. 69 yrs., g.r. 120. 58., r. 930, 
5951. : 2. 3. and 4, Rupert-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., gr. 177. 10s., 
r. 1202. 12s., 6054. ; 37, Cambridge-rd., Lee, u.t. 74 yrs., 
g.r. 101, 3001.; 164, Southgate-rd., Kingsland, u.t. 33 
yrs., no g.r., 3701. 

DECEMBER 3.—By W. Coppina: 110, Chetwynd-rd., 
Dartmouth Pk.. f, r. 502, 6007.; 108, 115, and 113, 
Chetwynd-rd., f., r. 135/., 1,7902.; 79, Chetwynd-rd., 
fr, 301., 3701; a f. cottage adj ining, r. 302, 3751.—By 
Rogers, Chapman, & Thomas: 26, Denbigh-pl, Pimlico, 
u.t. 40yrs.,g.r. 8/.,1r., 600, 6251.—By E. Evans: 152, 154, and 
156, Leathwaite-rd., Clapham, u.t. 94 yrs., &.F. 191. 10s., 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


ER. 428.4 £8. @ 
Greenheart, B.G.............t0m 615 © 7 6 @ 
MOR Sie cncddnsiinn chicane load 10 00 128 0 0 

OS Ws socccvcace foot cube 28 088 
"4 RR SE Se caat aia al 210 0 46 8 
Dk te ambiuhunimesuneun ah a oe 46 90 

CS PET . 8100 416 @ 
Fir, Danteic, &c............. wee  RL-2: Bae 
k ” pieku canes wn: 2a 410 @ 
GENES eadeuateccscnecbeduns . t= 610 0 
Pine, Canada red ............. “es 2 810 0 
rT EO icicdnsesdo tu 20 0 610 @ 
Lath, Dantsic............ fathom 5 0 @ 6006 
Bb. Poterebure .. oo cccccccccees 56 0 0 7080 
Deals, Finland, 2nd& ist. std. 100 710 0 10 0 @ 
- - 4th and wa 3 Se 2 SS 
DMO wewnsk eds as pucndnet ee 60 90 8 0°80 
St. Petersburg, Ist yellow .... 910 0 M410 @ 
3 2nd ,, esse 710 9 9086 
” white a oe eae 
i, es pesuisek: +: he eee 
WO GN os avec cvdcne deeds » 8 8 eee 
Canada, Pine, Ist ........... - Wed wes es 
88 oa’ QD Veednsdcans _ @C Sse 88. ¢ 
$9 " Srd, &c. ooos 66 68 70 90 10 98 @ 
ss Spruce, ist .......+6: 810 0 Wl @ 
- »  Srdand@nd.. 610 @ 8 0 0 
New Brunswick, &c. ......... oo a a 710 @ 
Battens, all kinds ............. » £006 Bw SE 
Flooring Boards, sq., lin., pre- 

DOR BED cas sane ceenecne 010 0 014 @ 
OGL vcs eedeet naseccedadee: aie 010 6 
Other qualities .......-eee00 06 6 07 8 

Ce CH is cc cd iciiidcenés foot 0 0 4 00 5 
Houduras, 6. ....ccccscccoee 8 OH OO @ 
Mahogany, Cuba........... Serre = S ms. 2 
St. Domingo, cargoaverage .. 0 0 44 8 8 & 
Mexican Pe st 00 8 
Tobasco hee Wosece: Oc Se 
Honduras a geaece 2 Oe ae ee 
Box, Turkey ....... aS ce ton 4090 18 0 @ 
UGE, DED As bndetsncenscessenson  BseentFtes 
POE Sc ic tnssedeeses veenienn - WO WO Ss 
Satin, St. Domingo.......... fot 0909 #018 
POOR EO cvcikddacacsccseves.i € Bee 016 
Walnut, Italian .......ccccsssee 89 DO 6 007 
METAIS. 
Inon—Bar, Welsh, in London tn 610 0 617 6 

‘ - at worksin Wales 6 0 90 610 0 

» Staffordshire,in London... 7 0 6 8 0 0 

CoppER—British, cake and ingot 60910 0 G61 0 @ 
Best selected 2. .ccdessececese 6219 0 62810 6 
Sheets, strong ................ 68 0 O 00890 
Ga ee . naivicseccsscenens: Oe ae 00 0 

YELLOW METAL........ccee0- Ib 0 0 GF 0 O 6 

LeAD—Pig, Spanish ........ ton 1210 O 0 0 6 
English, com. brands ........ 00 0 6 09 @ 
Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. per 

square foot and upwards.... 15 0 90 1510 0 

PEE: ckc0c dosed bebebidideese - 110 O 00 0 
ZiInc—English sheet ........ ton 210 0 2 90 @ 
De WUREREEE 60 020 c0de céngve ne 92 10 O 0 0 0 

pT EER SES OT Pore . 9210 O 00 0 

English Ingots.............5+. 90 90 00 0 

OLLS, 

Eammee8 kc ividcvccsccccscens ee RF Oe Bw. 

Cocoanut, Cochin .............. 34 00 3419 0 

os COPIER ccckcereceseece EO OY ES Swe 

Pabth, LAG ccceisdvvadovesesce 2619 0 00 0 

Rapeseed, English pale ....... BB 8 © 00 8 

ei, RE: aunt <tpretencn:: Sea = eee 

Cottonseed, refined ............ 18 9 @ 00 0 

Tallow and Oleine ............-- 21 0690 @#@ @ O 

Lubricating, U.8. ......cecscoee 6 0 9 6 0 9 

me WeReE cccesccceece 1B EB OB 

TaR~—Stockholm..........barrel 1 1 0 0060 86 
Aschamedl occ cccéccovcctasessn OMS 090 980 








TENDERS. 
(Communications for Insertion under this heading 


must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays. } 


CROYDON.—For the erection of nine villas, Normanton-road 


South Croydon. ,Mr. EB. ¢ Homer, architect, 9, Gresham 
street, E.(. : 
P. Johnson (accepted) 2.4... 6c credcccccesevsctennves £16,125 





_ 901., 7401. ; fer of 5l., with reversion in 74 yrs., 1100. 
, DECEMBER By Sy Watson: 100, 102, and 104. 
Gayford-rd., Shepherd's-bush, u.t. 91 yrs., g.T. 19/. 10s., 


r. 87/. 4s., 3201.—By Briant & Son: A f. plot of land, | 


g ote-st., Stockwell, ; 1,720/.; No. 154, Camberwell 
pena ut. 11 yrs.. no gr., r. 40, 150/..—By A. G. 
Thomson & Co. : 29 & 31, Ursula-tt., Battersea, u.t. 8% 
yrs.,g.r. 122, r. 53/. 18s., 4701.—By J. H. H unter ; 73, 
Hornsey-rd., Holloway, u.t. 52 yrs., @-T. 61. 6s., r. 55d. 
p.a., 4102. ; 59, Windsor-rd., u,t. 62 yrs, gt. Si. &s., f. 
36L., 3201.—By Newbon & Harding: 2, Aubert-pk., 
Highbury, u.t 91 yre., &.F. Sl, r. 382, 3452 uaa 
Copenhagen-st., Barnsbury, u.t. 53 yrs., gt. *: ¥ 
2, Barnsbury-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., F- 102. 38. ; 14, — 
st., Kentish Town, u.t. 68 yra., g-F. 71.,¥. 371., 3301. ; , 
Gifford-st., Caledonian-rd., @.t. 54 yrs., &.F. 6l;, v. 397., 
2901. : 5 and 6, Highfield-ter., Wood Green, ut. dy 
g.r. 5l., 100L.—By Walker & Runtz: 4 and 5, plavereees- 
st., City-rd., u.t. 34 yrs., &-T. 12i., r. 642, in ae ; 
son-rd., Holloway, u.t. 72 yrs. g.r. 6. 6s., F. nae 4, 
F.zr. of 212, with reversion in 77 yrs., ang te bog 
480l. ; F.g.r. of 271., with reversion in 96 yrs., 
ot bn 5.—By Rushworth & Stevens: poe — 
Bond-st., City leasehold, ¢ F. 6l., r. 4104, elgg 5 
Bennett & Goodman : 67, Tufnell Pk.-rd., ee - 
74 yrs., @.¥. 9, 4951. ; 4, 6, and 8, t gt bg oe i 
Catford, u.t. 75 yrs.. g.T- 12/., r. 621., 4007. ; ee © ts 
Fin eer of 8h. Oh, eg ppp rrs 
ield : . of 83l. 6s., @ yrs., F. 0 A 
King 8 co 4201. ; 106 to 114 (even), High-st., pone ~e 
by-Bow, u.t. 92 yrs.. &F- 301., 700%. ; 5, ea 
Leyton, ut. 78 yrs.. g-F. 5!., ¥. 941, 1721. ;. pon ho, 
Clever-st., Victoria Docks, u.t. 91 ee g.r. : a , 7 
ions used in these lists,—F.g.T. TOF freeh 
Geesaunts Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; — 
mproved ound-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent : eo _ 4 
f. for frechold ; ec. for copyhold; 1 for lease aged yw 
ace Seana og ro ee gg tee : 
- yrs, lor years; ’ 3 
“9 rove; pl. A place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &c. 


| 
j 


CROYDON.—For erection of coach-hovse and stables, additions. 
and decorative repairs at Shirley Ledge, Croydon, for Mr. John 
Pelton. Mr. Charles Henman, architect : 

5. Page . cases. £1430 ©} Goulder & Glasscock .. £1,215 6 
Ridge & Broughton .... 1,24] 10| M. Taylor (accepted) .. 1,179 © 
[All of Croydon, ; 








DERBY.—For hot-water supply to baths and heating by steam. 
vagvant wards, &c., for the Union Guardians. Mesars. Coulthurst & 


Booty, architecta, 4, Albert-street. Derby. Quantities by the 
ar:hitects ; 

Bradley Bros. £451 | Crump & Co. 2... cceeccnees £30 
Bradford & Cw. 386 | M. Bae si dde ds. céembatadi 340 


Dawson & Cu. ..... 358 | J. Jarram, Derby (necepted) 26% 
DUBLIN.—For the erection of » new fish and vegetable market. 
Dublin. for the Corporation. Mr. Spencer Harty, City Surveyor, 


ty-hall, Dublin :-— 
2 en Contract No. 1. Contract No. 2. 


Pulilding, &c. rey gy & 

eet i 4. deuswe MO 50 B- eaters £4,974 6 0 
; Prue pen re 18.500 @ @ ..cccs 64.300 68 @ 
J.&B. Beckett ... 17,009 0 0 6,500 6 @ 
Collen Bros. .........--.-. M2 uM O 6.458 1% 6 
S, Worthingtom .....««..+. 15,5558 8 8 cccees 4.1 0 6 
Hudman &@ (Co...........-- U30O @ @ coves 6 0 
HW. 42J. Martin.........--- MASPO NS © ccsees 1 6 
W. Connolly &8on, Dublin® 14,700 0 0 ...... 5.741 6 @ 
W. Spence... nes ee--es - . 6327 14 16 
Handyside & Co... .. «+ «4 a 5,423 9 @ 
Arrol Bro@, .. ccd +s cassee teers Sa ee ee 
J. Lesaght, Bristol® ...... 43m 6 @ 


ae ee 


DUBLIN.— For the erection of a new pumping station at Forbes- 
street, Dublin, for the Corporation. Mr. Sjencer Marty, City 
Surveyor, City Hall, Dublin >— 

Contract No. 1.—Buildinga, 4e. 





Hudman & OG. ..- 6 cnc cceececrctecwenventeewgs £200 0 6 
Collen Brom... cscc-ccscercnwere 1,900 18 6 
%. Worthington... .-. 1a06 6 (6 
John Cunningham ivnes okbbesssomeeto B06 0 6 
Wim. Coumolly © Bom... ccc c cn ween vn trnvenes 1700 6 6 
H. &J. Martin, Ltd., Dablin®.....-.- --cee cee, 1572 12 3 
Contract No, 2.— Boilers, Pumpe, &c. 
Drysdale & Co. ...---ccccccec esse rerweeswnnenes 2.600 0 
Wim. Spence, Dubiin®...... ie sie 2008 10 6 
syrants * Accepted 
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GATESHEAD.—For the erection of additional stabling, &c., at 
Alhanvy-road, for the Gateshead Corporation. Mr. J. Bower, 
Ks roush Surveyer, Town Hall, Gateshead -— ‘ 

Geo. Bmith £910 © Oj J. T. Simpeov........ 75 9 9G 
Greason Bros #7515 0|T. H Hutchinsor, i 
R McKew #75 8 4 Gateshead vee SiH UOC 


. ree >} bad cepted 
Sharp Bros es 0 Morey 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—For const:urting a retaining wall for 
ain the Marine Perade, for the Great Yarmouth Town Council, 
Mr = (ockrill, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth. 
Quantities by Borough Surveyor :- 


£1.005 0 0: W. Beech .. ... £924 0 O 


a ME 1.052 3 0: W. #racey, Meartham, oterdgs. 4 
WwW. Barnard bas og 0 0! Great Yarmouth*® 778 > £2 
kK. Nadd - 992 10 0} & Hipwell.........-..- 0 8 O 
J.P. W. Bray oi 940 0 0} 


* Committee recommends Council te accept this tender. 
| Borough Burveyor's estimate, £985. | 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—For pulling<down and rebuilding the 
‘Gallon Pot’ public -house and prema isee adjoining, ing -street, 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, for Mr Walter Diver. Mr H. I, 
Newton. architect, 49, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W Quanti 
tien hw Mr. F Thomeon, of 5, Great Jaues-street, Bedford-row, 
vc 

T. Howes, Great Yarmouth (accepted) .....-.. £1,583 9 QO 











HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.— For the formation of a pew cemetery 
at Hetton-le-Hole, together with buildings, &c., for the Houghton- 
le-Sprieg Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. D. Balfour, engi- 
neer, 3. St. Nicholas-buildings Newcastle-on-Tyne 
P. Bradies ‘weecten 64.6647 1 T. TABOR... aceon ewes STS 

3 } 4.390: R Hudson, jon., Sunder- 


land {acoepted)...... .. 5,600 


J. T. Simpson won 
J. Carrick 4,772 


LIVERPOOT For converting baths and washhouse into a lying- 
» ward. atthe Workhouse, Smithdown-road, for the Guardians of 
Toxteth Park Mr. Walter W. Thomas, architect, 25, Lord -street, 
Liverpool 


Henry Whitehead .... £858 © O|Saml. Webster ...... £597 0 0 
Briggs & Hopkinson 70) 0 O| Jas. Crosbie .......,.. 510 0 
W. Tomkinsen & Sons 679 0 ©) Jacob Comins .. . 5410 0 
W. Thornton & Sons... 66 5 0} Jno. ORI! ... 5 QO O 
Nicholson & Clarke 635 0 ©} Isaac Dilworth, Waver- 

Raffle & Campbeli . S810 O tree (accepted) .... 550 60 «6 
Jas. Holme ........0 629 0 0} Geo. Harris 525 2 6 





LON DON.—For rebuilding the front, and other work, at the ** Nor- 
thumberfind Arms” public-house, Northumberland Avenue, Char- 
ing-ross, 8 W. Mr J. W. Brooker, architect, 15, Railway Approach, 
London Bridge, &. EK. :— 
4. Garratt 753 | BR. G. Battley (accepted) .... £725 
Lo Ki 7 D | 


LONDON For the erection of a tenement house and stabling in 
Webb-street, Be: mondsey New-road, 8. E Mr. J. W. Biooker, archi- 
tect, 13, Railway-appreach, i ondon Bridge, 8.E. : 


Wm. Downs . we. 6S Se eee 
Burman & Sou 1.350 | H ward ykewenin andes en: ee 


Battley | eee 1,294] * Accepted. 





LONDON.— For rebuilding the “ British Oak” public-house, Lea 
Bridge, for Mr. Jeffries. Messrs. Edmeston & Gabriel, architects, 
42. Old Broad-street, E.C. : 


F.&H. FP. Higgs.. £3,320 | Ee ese 
Carmichael ..... - 1.190 | Godfrey & Bon ............ 1,077 
Holiand sb af B,2G8 | Puarmias ......-scccvcesess 

Young & Lomadale ....... 1,148 | 





L°NDON.—For alterations and decoration at the ‘City of 
Salisbury” public-honse, Tooley-street, 8.E. Mr. J. W. Brooker, 
architect, 13, Railway-approach, London Bridge, S.E. :— 


Alterations. Decorations. 
Kick » BD FREE 6 nk in acds vacewsdess ae 
DE  cuwwitnedes < Gee SEEN ccunsuasdinbasesee -. 
a 5 RB PE dcicessbebetsacsbuccons 
* Accepted. Gilbert (accepted) .......... 160 


LON DON. Aecepted for works at ‘ Lorano,” Clapham-park, for 
Mr. B. Nathan 


Wm. Lang, Balham.. eebooceeseneaunsue 21315 6 





LONDON — For the erection of laundry and stables in the rear of 
39 and 41, Peckham-crove, 8.E., for Mr. W. Reynolds. Mr. James 
Warne, architect, 137, Fenchurch-street, E.C. : 


ESTED cctsncasesess --» £363 1G. Neale ...........+..-+-. £340 
Parker aad ' .. 350) Jocelyn & Young.... jesee- Oe 
A. W. Neal ..... i B55 | 





LONDON.—For alterations of fittings and decorations to the bar 
at the “Victoria” public house, Burdett-road, E. Mr. J. W. 
Brooker, architect, 15, Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8. FE. :— 


Curtis & Sone... 50 00 0 asin TE Ee I Sin bb ta ee £268 
7 SE ‘andeceeesoondecce Bi 1G. J. Kick javccepted) ...... 20 





LON DON.— For the erection of houses in Seven Sisters-road, Stam- 
ford-hill, N Mr. EK. C. Homer, architect, 99, Gresham-street, 
EC. -— 

Horlock (accepted) 


coversse £2,400 





LONDON. For repairs and alterations to premises, St. Anne’s- 
row, Limehouse. Mr. F. J. Smith, architect, Winchester House, 
B.C. : 


R. Battley.. 


ceseeess £900) W. McBwiney .............. GR 
Rice & Som... Pare ae i §. Nery ere 
ha DUG A in ao wevasedosaal 737 | 


PAIGNTON.—For the erection of suites of offices, for Mr. J. T 
Paish. Mr. W. G. Coulasey, architect :— 


C £22. Bw. BO. .accks ks £775 0} Rabbich & Brown*® ...... £698 0 
i Webber ........-sccscsc Sa SLE ws. cs case ee 7 @ 
Weatiake . 7a G1 Martin. ........0ss5:-. Oe 


* Accepted. 


PONTYPRIDD..-Por rebuilding shop premises at Ynoyshir, nea 
Porth, Poutypridd, for the Co-operative Society (Limited). Mr. E 
Jones, architect, Cymmer, Porth, Pontypridd :- 

William Ellis Jones, Ynyshir (accepted) .......... £307 10 0 
{Architect's estimate, £304 6«. 3d.!| 

WARRINGTON.—For steam-heating and hot-water supply to 

wards at work huuse, fur the Union Guardians :- 


Bradford &Co. ...... £208 0 0! Crumblehnime & Sons £145 0 0 


Win. Jones & Sons... 159 12 6) Killick & Cochran, 

Ellicott, Olney & Co., | Seel-street, Liver- 
EIEN 158 10 0 | DEY. scincunnccuses’ 2a 

E. Forshaw & Son 148 0 0} * Accepted. 





Cottages, &c., Rippleroad, Barking.—In the list of tenders for 
building four cottages and shop in Ripple-road, Barking (see Builder 
for November 29, p. 431), we are asked to say that the accepted 
tender was that of Mr, F. Sansom, nut Janeon as it was printed. 





SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder" 
by Friday Morning's post. 








+ ~ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. 5. A.—B. J. Co.—O. A. (amounts should be sent).—J. H. B 
(ditto).—5. C. L. (too late).—C. E. B. 8. (too late).—J. F. (ditto),.— 
8. & W (ditto). 

All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses. 


Notz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake tu return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications te literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and not to the Editor 


$s 
BEST BATH STONE, 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH Dow; 
BOX GROUND. COM | 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE a+ 
THE BATH STONE m: 
Heap Orvices: Baru. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 











THE CHELYNOH 


STONE. doubtediy. Age 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITOH 
STONE. euiteble for Saremnlan 
Prices, and every 
application to CHARLES TRASK 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 
London Agent—Mr. EB. A. WILL 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0, [ Apr, 
HaM HILL STONE. —~ 
The attention of Architects is special 
invited to the durability and beantiful 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quis 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delives 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates tm, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Sto 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. Bi 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0, [Aon, 

CRAIGLEITH STONE. 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landip 
eepeciaily for Public Buildings with great ww, 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPE 

SOLE AGENTS for Engiand, 

3.& A. CREW, Cumberiand Market, London, 5.5 



































TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied pixect from the Office te residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Preraip. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 268, per aunum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street W.C. 


QWARD & SONS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d, per ft. super. 
Oak Dadoes ,, 1s. 8d. 

Walnut Dadoes ,, iis. Lid. ie 

Oak, 1 inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7. 108, @ square. 

Solid l-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6. 18s, a square. 

Solid 34-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal floors, laid 

and polished, trom £5 a square. 

Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnat or Mahogany, from Is, 34, per foot. super. 
Ditto with Heavy Mouldings, 4d, ft. extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Oarved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 














Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves 
Over-doo Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths. 
Architects’ an everene attention particularly called to 
the above Quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 
Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ work, or Ornamental 
Plaster. Painting, Plain or Decorative, Wrought-Iron 
Work, Stained ae a and any other Interior 
ork, 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, ¢ 
Poultry, E.C.-The best and cheapest materialir 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse fom, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-room, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, em 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. Aon, 

SPRAGUE & CO., 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 
‘Cannon-street, E.C. {Aor 


QUANTITIES, &c, LITHOGRAPHL) 
accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st.,5.’. 


‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIAil 
Revised and Enlarged for 1891 now ready, 6d, [AD". 


DRY 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, That 


EXTENSIVE AND VARIED 8100 


WILLIAM BLOORE 





























80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, 
57 to 67, 80UTH LAMBETH ROAD, ** 





HOBBS, HART, 


STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM AND PARTY-WALL DOORS 


Patent Clutch-Rebated Self-Closing or Folding Doors, for Theatres and Public Buildings 


As approved by the Metrspolitan Board of Works (used in large numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 


& CQO. LIMITED, 
PATENT PROTECTOR AND LE 


For all Purposes. 


R LOCKS, 








Offices & Warehouse : '76, CHEAPSIDE, London; Manufactories, Wharncliffe Works, Arlington-st., Londen, # 
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